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it was published in the interest of the General 
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ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ComPANY OF 
Tae Pactri0’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1£88 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase, 
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PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION IN 
IOWA. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN, 


EpiTors Paciric: In the advance of 
a great work, like that of the extirpation 
of the noisome saloon business, various 
kinds of progress are essential, and they 
cannot all be always noted as obviously 
going on. It is a marvelous thing to 
bring up the convictions and principles 
of men from point to point. It requires 
great and growing wisdom to perfect 
methods of proceeding against the evil, 
as time and experience disclose defects 
inthem. It is an amazing achievement 
to bring about reform in the laws, with- 
out which all moral endeavor is vain and 
fruitless, so far as whole communities 
are concerned, and yet keep -the people 
from an idle and vacuous reliance upon 
mere law as a moral agency. And when 
grand vantage ground has been gained, 
and the appliances have been made 
nearly all sufficient to destroy the saloon, 
if only they are faithfully and wisely 
used—to keep the thing still on the ad- 
vance at sO many points where it is pos- 
sible and needful is, really, something 
wonderful. If, in any of these Prohibi- 
tion States, like Kansas and Iowa, you do 
not see movement of this or that kind 
at any moment, it may only be because 
it must be of some other kind just then. 


The other day the expressmen at 
Des Moines were fined on eleven counts, 
one hundred dollars on each count, for 
being such common carriers of intoxi- 
cants as the Iowa statute forbids them to 
be. This shows that not only the bad 
appetite and the bad habit (which no law 
undertakes to cure) still exist, but that 
men employed to do lawful service to 
the public will do illegal service to in- 
dividuals, when they can to their own 
profit. It is clear progress to bring 
them to justice. When the American 
Board met in Des Moines, 1886, Dr. 
Mark Hopkins could not buy a bottle of 
Saratoga water at a restaurant, so tight 
was the grip of the officers of law upon 
liquor-selling. This fining of express- 
men is a new grip. 

At Burlington, within a few days, a 
State district judge, openly opposed to 
the law, granted injunction against 
saloon men who have, thus far, continued 
to exist there, with the distinct under- 
standing that the injunction feature of 
our law should be unflinchingly applied 
if they showed resistance. The Mayor 
of Keokuk, also anti-Prohibition, took 
similar ground, some time before, with 
the saloon men there, and proceeded to 
move upon their works. At Muscatine, 
where the former judge gave decisions 
for the saloons flagrantly against the 
statute, the new judge is loyally and vig- 
orously maintaining it. Clinton and 
Dubuque are two more large rival cities, 
facing the licence State of Illinois with 
all the disadvantages of that relation, 
where the officers of law are now moving 
in the line of their duty. On the Mis- 
sourl the two places of any size, Council 
Bluffs and Sioux City, have been cheer- 
ing progress in exterminating the trade. 
The struggle now is in such places as 
these. Elsewhere, it turned to victory 
long ago. In his last message, Governor 
Larrabee, himself, also, by the way, an 
original opponent of Prohibition, said 
that it is only in such places there is any 
difficulty now in enforcing the will of the 
people, though in Des Moines, Sioux 
City and Cedar Rapids it has been for a 
year well enforced. Recently, Inde- 
pendence, a smaller city, has shut up the 
last saloon. The decision of the district 
judge was that any liquor which can pro- 
duce intoxication, whether in a longer or 
shorter time, or used in larger or smaller 
quantities, is, within the meaning of the 
statute, an ‘intoxicating beverage.” 
This cuts off a good many dodges. Gov- 
ernor Larrabee suggested to the Legisla- 
ture its duty to provide for the suspension 
or removal of judges, sheriffs and other 
officers of the law who prove lacking in 
diligence or conscience in respect to their 
duties. The hint seems to have been 
influential in some quarters. 

It is an open secret among Republi- 
can leaders in this quarter that one of 
our Iowa U. S. Senators had much to do 
with the incorporation of the ‘* Boutelle 
resolution ” into the Chicago platform. 
It was by no means a full expression of 
Senator Wilson’s temperance convictions. 
It is not of those of a good many of us, 
who rejoice that “saloon Republicans ” 
were at last out-generaled by “ anti-sa- 
loon Republicans.” But it was accepted 
on the principle that “ half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread ”—the principle on 
which Horace Greeley and other free- 
soil Whigs used to welcome the least 
word that could be adopted against slav- 

We are all confident that the party 
will take no backward step, and that its 
next utterance will be a good ways in 
advance of this. At the same time, we 
recognize that national legislation, as in 
the case of slavery, cannot intrude into 
the sphere of State legislation, and there- 
fore we are anti-saloon Republicans, and 
not “third party” men. We see no 


gain to Prohibition in the States, or the | 


country at large, in promoting just now 
Democratic success. 

Some years ago the pastor in this town 
was elaborating a work on *‘ Atonement ” 
(Rev. Samuel D. Cochran, D.D.). He 
has since been a college president in 
Missouri, and a pastor in Illinois, and 
now (retired) has his book nearly finish- 
ed for the press. It is a systematic, ar- 
gumentative, philosophical and exposi- 
tory treatise on ‘‘ The Moral System and 
the Atonement,” in four parts and twen- 
ty-four chapters. As the subject is com- 
ing up again in the thoughts and discus- 
sions of Christian people, both sides the 
Ocean, it may provea book for the times. 
But it is nothing ephemeral or superficial. 
The author believes in going to the bot- 
tom of things. He has spared no pains 
to make his treatise thorough and im- 
pregnable, There is a world of hard 
study and thinking in it. 

A book of another character—though 
also philosophical—has just come from 
the pen of an accomplished professor in 
Iowa College, Rev. Henry W. Parker, 
D.D. It is “ The Spirit of Beauty: Es- 
says Scientific and Atsthetic.” Years 
ago Dr. Parker was an admired writer 
for the North American Review. He 
now writes for the Bibliotheca Saera 
and the Forum. He is full of poetry 
and wit and scientific learning ; and I 
shall be mistaken if his analysis of the 
physical origin of conscience and taste, 
according to a certain class of evolution- 
ists, does not vastly entertain cultivated 
readers and win wide admiration. I 
speak from knowledge of the essays in 
manuscript. With Dr. Cochran’s book 
I am also very well acquainted in the 
same form. 

Iowa College, August 3, 1888. 


TRUSTWORTHY. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


Independent of all intellectual endow- 
ments, and whatever gifts and faculties 
of natural development, this one quality 
of Trustworthiness holds a sceptre and 
wears acrown. If we may be safely con- 
fidedin, as our friends and acquaintances 
desire to commit to us the secrets of their 
thinking, feeling and acting, the price 
they put upon our fidelity in all such inter- 
course is large and rich. That which we 
receive by this communication does not 
become ours to dispose of as we please— 
it is not our property at all; it is a loan 
and a trust, to be kept and guarded from 
all appropriation and violation. We may 
enter it in the volume of our experience 
and our memory, not for other eyes to 
read and interpret, but for ours to bring 
into familiar recognition. Shut the book 
against other readers. 

We are asked a question by one who 
would like our view upon some specula- 
tive or practical point, seeking an acquisi- 
tion without record and confession of its 
Origin. We may answer in softest utter- 
ance, suppressing all features of our 
fraternity, and so honoring our comrade’s 
reliance. 

Is our physical demonstration, in our 
social intercourse, honest and reliable ? 
We smile—is there a feeling of pleasure 
at our heart, an emotion of joy, or only 
a desire to convince another that we so 
feel, if we have for the time no such sen- 
sibility? Our look expresses an eager 
interest in a person or a scene to which 
we are indifferent—can we practice 
hypocrisy and yet be trusted ? 

There is an aspect of stern condem- 
nation upon our countenance, over the 
appeal of some questionable word or 
deed invoking our judgment. Are we 
giving out a conviction bathed in the 
deepest sincerity, to be accepted as the 
voice of our inmost soul ? 

How carefully have we trained our 
voice, consciously, or inconsciously, to 
intrepret the thoughts and feelings of our 
hearts, so that in every response to what 
we see and hear the tone of our vocal 
organ conveys our meaning with a feeling 
and an emphasis not to be questioned ? 

Let this self-inquisition be frequently 
and faithfully renewed, and, as we stand 
before a mirror of unswerving honesty, 
let us maintain this quality of Trust- 
in all the witness-bearing of 
ife 


On June 27th, the books of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, in which 
the new societies throughout the country 
are recorded, were closed in order to 
make up the report for the National Con- 
vention at Chicago. It was found that 
there are in the United States and 
Canada 4,887 societies, with 310,000 
members, an increase of 2,573 societies 
and 160,000 members during the year. 
There are doubtless hundreds of other 
societies which are not reported. From 
the ranks of the associate members over 
22,000 have joined the evangelical 
‘churches. The growth of the’ society 
during the past year has been by many 
thousands larger than during the previous 
six and one-half years of its history. 


Rev. James Howell of Big Bend, W. 


T., preaches in three different places in 
Lincoln county. 


THE CHICAGO REPUBLICAN NOMI- 
NATING CONVENTION. 


The writer of this communication has 
hitherto voted invariably with the Repub- 
lican party. Indeed, he was one of the 
New York city delegates who helped to 
form at Buffalo the Free Soil party, its 
predecessor. He has gloried inthe prin- 
ciples and achievements of the grand old 
party, and has hoped and prayed that it 
would be the party of progress, keeping 
abreast of the times, and equal to each 
emergency, the advancing ages should 
open before it. The great alcoholic 
question, after slavery, is evidently the 
next great issue before the American 
people. It is an immense issue, involv- 
ing more lives, more property, more do- 
mestic weal or woe, more happiness or 
misery, to the human race than slavery 
itself. Ob, that the Republican party 
would see its opportunity, even in this 
its day, and enter upon the great cam- 
paign, and add to its former laurels that 
of emancipating its hundreds of present 
and coming millions from the curse of 
rum ! 

But will the party know its day? Will 
it discern the signs of the times? Will 
it hear the voice of God and the cries 
and pleadings of his praying people, and 


write prohibition on its banners? Will 


it slough off the vile saloon blood-suck- 
er, and cleave fast to the good and the 
true? The late Convention and its ac- 
tion toward the great liquor question is 
startling and ominous. Let us look at it, 


1, Our California delegation is report- 
ed to have taken with it to Chicago some 
$1,300 worth of wines and liquors. 

2. In the grand Pacific Hotel they 
established a free bar, where the wines 
and liquors were freely dispensed to all 
who wished to taste California wines and 
other liquors, The papers report that 
great numbers patronized their free bar, 
and that the demoralization therefrom was 
great. How much better was this than 
the old-time custom of aspirants to office 
in the Southwest of rolling out barrels of 
whisky, setting them on end, knocking 
out the bead, and, with a tin cup, asking 
each one to dip in and drink freely? 
What decent man is there among us who 
does not blush at the low-down specta- 
cle? Yet was there one of all that dele- 
gation who protested against it? The 
writer frankly says, if this is Califorttia 
Republicanism, then henceforth please 
count him out. 

3. The great Convention chose as its 
permanent Chairman a man who, what- 
ever his personal abilities or personal 
character, is, nevertheless, reputed to be 
the owner of a vineyard of wine grapes of 
400 acres, and also a large manufacturer 
of wine. In so doing the Convention 
gave its sanction to wine-making and the 
manufacture of strong: drink. In doing 
this did it not give assurance to the liq- 
uor manufacturers o grades that the 
Republican party was in no manner hos-. 
tile to their business ? | 

4. In the principles and purposes 
avowed in the platform there was not one 
word of hostility to the liquor traffic, and 
that, too, though urged there by the im- 
portunity of the temperance workers, 


5. In that platform is avowed the pur- 
pose to take off the tax from’ liquor and 
tobacco, and thus greatly cheapen both of 
them, provided the revenue from the 
tariff should prove sufficient for the wants 
of the Government. Cheap whisky and 
tobacco—two things which ought to be 
taxed and taxed and taxed till choked to 
death by taxation ! 

6. Last of ail, the Convention, amid 
the throes of dissolution, amid much 
hub-bub and confusion, did manage to 
make the following deliverance on the 
subject—viz. : 

“Resolved, That the Repubican party 
cordially sympathizes with all wise and 
well-directed efforts to promote temper- 
ance and morality.” | - 

Mirabile dictu/ The mountain la- 
bored and brought forth a mouse—a very 
small one, too—and it puts us off with its 
squeak, where the vast evil demanded 
the roar of a lion! It fired’ at the 
monster a paper wad from an elder pop- 
gun when it should have been a forty- 
foot cannon loaded to the muzzle with 
dynamite. Bah! Such trifling turns 
the stomach of every man in earnest in 
the matter. The “National Liquor 
Dealers’ Association,” which met in Chi- 
cago in 1886, passed a resolution just 
like it—its twin brother. Here it is : 

‘Resolved, That we earnestly favor 
temperance, and appeal to every member 
of the trade to make proof of this declar- 
ation by his daily life and conduct in his 
business,” | 

How alike they are! Both mean the 
same—that is, nothing. Alas! alas! 
how have the mighty fallen! Oh, for 
an uprising, as of one man, of the hosts 
of temperance men in the great Republi- 
can party, taking an oath before. high 
heaven that they will divorte themselves 
forever from it unless it speedily abjures 
and repudiates its present shameful alli- 
ance with the saloon and liquor party. 

| S. Bristow, 
San Buenaventura, Aug. 1, 1888, ! 


The Woeman’s Beard 
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NOTICE, 
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Congregational church, on Fifteenth 
street, near Mission. 

ELLEN W. Burrorp, Secretary. 


THE MISSIONARY LIFE OF REV. 
ROBERT W. LOGAN, 


Who Died in Micronesia December 27, 
1887. 


BY REV. S. E, BISHOP, 


The old pioneer native teacher, Moses, 
stood by the bier of his departed leader, 
saying, ‘ We shall never get one like Mr. 
Logan.” Captain Narrhun, the friertdly 
trader, said, “If the Board want the 
work carried on that Mr. Logan was do- 
ing, they must send four men out to do 
it.” There is no doubt that our departed 
brother had grown to a great power in 
his large field ; that he had developed 
an immense capacity for work, and that 
he was laboring with wonderful enthusi- 
asm and effectiveness, and with a most 
thorough and happy consecration. To 
the unspeakahle loss and detriment of 
that infant and prosperous work, death 
has cut short his labors—death undoubt- 
edly resulting from overwork, under the 
pressure of imperative demands, while 
unsupplied with the aid and teinforce- 
ment of new helpers, for whom he had 
urgently asked. 


We take up Mr. Logan’s record at the 
point of his actual entrance upon work 
among the heathen. Another hand will 
have depicted his earlier history, and 
his character as exhibited up to that 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Logan reached 
Ponape, in company with the Rands, in 
the autumn of 1874. For five years 
they learned their work in association 
with the veteran missionary Sturges. 
Mr. Logan occupied the station of Ke- 
nan during the absence of Mr. Doane, 
keeping up the work of the latter in the 
churches and schools, and doing some- 
thing in the training of teachers. Two 


proved faithful missionaries at the Mort- 
locks, and one of them is still doing 
good service at home. Mr. Sturges, in 
the meantime, was initiating a glorious 
work of evangelization in the Mortlock 
group, where he planted his first teachers 
in the January preceding Mr. Logan’s 
arrival. ‘here his Ponape teachers had 
wonderful success in the conversion of 
these very simple and docile natives, who, 
unlike the Ponapeans, had been but little 
corrupted by traders. So rich and fruit- 
ful a field drew Mr. Logan to give him- 
self to its cultivation. His first trip 
there was made in company with Mr. 
Sturges in November, 1877. His deep- 
est interest and enthusiasm were kindled 
by what he witnessed. He saw their 
need of a leader. On his return to 
Ponape, he at once sought and obtained 
the consent of his brethren that he should 
apply himself to acquiring the language 
of the Mortlocks, To this he gave two 
years’ diligent study, with the aid of a 
man and his wife whom he had brought 
with him. In November, 1879, Mr. 
Doane r2turned and resumed his former 
charge in Kenan, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Logan at once proceeded on the Morn- 
ing Star to the Mortlocks, where they 
}were landed, to secure such comfort as 
they might in the houses of the native 
people. There, in utter, isolation, they 
remained, and in much external discom- 
fort, devoting themselves to the willing 
but unstable islanders. There was the 
work of visiting the four different lagoons, 
separated by rough channels, and of ex- 
horting, instructing, admonishing, guid- 
ing the infant and ignorant churches, 
and of directing and stirring up the sin- 
cere, but indolent, native teachers from 
Ponape. During this year of incessant 
labor, Mr. Logan left a great and per- 
manent impress upon the incipient 
Christian life of the people—an impress 
deepened by his many subsequent pas- 
toral visitations. In addition to these 
episcopal labors, Mr. Logan, maturing 
his already good knowledge of the native 
tongue, performed during the year the 
immense work of translating the larger 
part of the New Testament, Matthew 
and Mark having been already translated 
by him at Ponape. He had a special 


facility in the acquisition of languages. 
He was, in the seminary, foremost in 


of these earlier pupils of Mr. Logan | 


= 


scholarship in Greek and Hebrew. Al- 
though so rapidly accomplished, the 
work is not without scholarly precision, 
and is satisfactorily idiomatic and ac- 
ceptable to the native people. Itisa 
precious boon to the 18,000 or 20,000 
people who speak the Mortlock language, 
including Ruk, Hall’s Island, and other 
groups, To them it copiously opens the 
Word of Life. 

For some time before the return of the 
Morning Star, Mr. Logan had been 
quite prostrated by pulmonary malady. 
This resulted from the weakness caused 
by overwork, and by the insufficient 
and improper nourishment of such food 
as characterizes coral atolls, their sup- 
plies of foreign food having become ex- 
hhausted. At last, in January, 1881, the 
Star arrived, and the Logans returned 
to Ponape, finding the change to the 
high island invigorating. He hoped 
there to become fully restored, and ap- 
plied himself to translating, completing 
then the entire New Testament. He 
continued, however, to be feeble. The 
surgeon of a man-of-war examined him, 
and peremptorily ordered him to leave 
Ponape as soon as possible. In July 
the Logans found passage in a schooner 
of sixty-five tons to New Zealand. After 
a passage of seventy-nine days of much 
hardship, occupying a sort of tent upon 
the deck, they landed in New Zealand 
in the early spring. In February, 1882, 
they proceeded to Honolulu, and shortly 
to Southern California, where they wait- 
ed for the Atlantic summer, traveling 
eastward in June. It was not until the 
second year that Mr. Logan’s health was 
so restored as to justify his return. In 
the meantime, he carried through the 
press the Mortlock New Testament, and 
a book of Bible stories, constituting an 
outline of Bible history. 

During this sojourn, Mr. Logan be- 
came widely and favorably known to 
the churches, notably in New York city, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Ann Arbor, 
and in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
First Congregational church at Buffalo 
assumed his support at Ruk. Mr. Lo- 
gan’s influence and advice were particu- 
larly effective in securing steam power 
for the new Morning Star.. - 


In 1884, ten years after their first en- 


‘trance upon work among heathen, the 


Logans again proceeded to Honolulu, to 
embark upon the Morning Star. This 
time their destination was to the new 
field of Ruk. The Honolulu churches 
well remember the deep impression 
made upon us at the time by Mr. Logan, 
both spiritually and intellectually. Of 
tall, spare form, of strong, simple, ear- 
nest, gracious manner, we have rarely 
seen a man who seemed to possess so 
sweet, intelligent and lofty a saintliness. 
Sermons preached by him were charac- 


of thought and clearness of expression, 
combined with a most joyful enthusiasm 
for the kingdom of Christ. 


Such a man, as the subsequent years 
verified, was especially fitted and called 
for the heroic pioneer work among the 
savage and warring clans of the great 
Ruk or Hogolu Lagoon... This consists 
of a barrier me eighty miles in 
diameter, which @i&tks the bounds of 
a large ancient island, now sunken. 
Within this encircling ring of reefs and 
sand spits are five high islands and many 
minor islets, the surviving mountain 
peaks of the older and sunken worldlet. 
These are inhabited by some ten thou- 
sand natives, not by nature indocile, but 
broken into hostile clans, and of danger- 
ous repute with the traders and whalers, 
who have hitherto avoided them. In 
1881 Mr. Sturges ventured to locate 
there one Moses, a faithful teacher from 
Ponape, who had several years of suc- 
cessful missionary experience in the 
Mortlock and neighboring islets. Moses 
had persisted, amid perils nearly fatal, 
and in three years had gathered from 
sixty to eighty converts. | 

The Logans arrived at Ruk in the au- 
tumn of 1884. The forty subsequent 
months were filled with manifold and 
most effective activity. They have been 
attended by most fruitful, though incom- 
plete, results. Nearly every branch of 
the work had to be initiated. Teachers 
had to be created and trained out of the 
recent and awkward converts, houses 
and churches were to be built, training 
schools to be started from small begin- 
nings, hostile and treacherous tribes to 
be conciliated, new stations among them 
to be found and occupied as fast as raw 
recruits could be trusted to go and dis- 
ciple them. All this time Mr. 
wrought almost alone at his manifold 
tasks, save the faithful aid of his heroic 
wife ; and besides these he yearly visited 
the Mortlock. churches, tarrying with 
them for weeks and setting them in or- 
der, crowding the labor, as: it were, of 
months into a few days. There were 
ten churches in the six separate lagoons 
to supervise, and the passages to and 
fro were attended with severe hardship 
and illness. 

Up to the close of his work Mr. Logan 
had been able to occupy with teachers 


‘four outstations in the Ruk Lagoon, 


terized by great breadth and soundness | 


| Turlock, Cal., July 30, 1888, 


: namely: Kuku, on Fefan Island ; Kutua, 


on Toloas Island; Fala, on Fala Islet ; 
and Metitu, on Wela Island. The mis- 
sion center is at Anapauo, on Wela 
Island. Large islands still unoccupied 
for lack of teachers are Fairuk, Utet and 
Parom. About 500 converts in all had 
been baptized and gathered into churches. 
A training-school of some thirty young 
men and boys was in successful opera- 
tion ; this alone-is work enough for one 
man’s whole time. 


Besides these labors, Mr. Logan had 
prepared several needed books in the 
native language, the same as the Mort- 
lock. These were an arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and reading-book for the schools ; 
also, a catechism, a life of Christ and a 
hymn-book of ninety-two hymns. He 
also translated the books of Genesis and 
Exodus. Some of these have already 
been printed ; some are now being sent 
to press at Honolulu for early use at 
Ruk, and some will be printed by Mrs. 
Logan at the East. 


Among the fruits of missionary labor 
has been the raising up of a serviceable 
and faithful assistant at Ruk in Mr, 
Worth. He was formerly a dissolute 
sailor at Ponape, but became converted 
to God at Guam while in solitary charge 
of a bulk, where a volume of Hastings’ 
tracts revived early teachings, and en- 
forced missionary pleadings hitherto 
scorned. Mr. Worth has been a useful 
help and support, and gives promise of 
much future service. Rev. D. J. Trieber 
and wife joined the Logans in their 
work last August, but too late to save 
the wasted strength of the worn-out apos- 
tle. Early in November our beloved 
brother began to succumb to fever, and 
on the 27th of December he passed to 
his rest, literally exhausted of vitality by 
excessive and protracted labors. 


Mr. Logan was cheerful to the last. 
His chief solicitude was how to provide 
for the great work after his death, which 
he felt to be approaching. All else, and 
this, too, he was able calmly to entrust 
to the Lord. To his wife he said, 
‘When you go home, you must tell those 
young men and women how much they 
are needed here.” ‘How can I tell 
them,” she replied, ‘‘to come here and 
bear what we have borne, and to pass 
through what I am passing now?” “It 
is the Lord’s work,” the dying man an- 
ery ‘it is worth all we are giving 
or it.” 


To our brother, who has gone, we be- 
lieve there belongs the meed of honor 
among the noblest of all the many noble 
missionaries who wrought such wonders 
for Christ among the islands of the Pa- 
cific. Still young, with but a brief rec- 


ord, he seems to us to have proved his © 


rank to be of the royal few, like Moffat, 
Livingstone, Judson, Williams and Pat- 
terson. 


Our fallen hero lies buried alone in 
that most westward of North Pacific 
mission stations—the sole one of our 
many heroic workers in that archipelago 
who has actually fallen in the field. 
Happy indeed will be those men and 
women who shall stand by his grave in 
faith and heavenly love to take up the 
work which his worn hands have dropped 
—that most blessed work to which he 
had reached forward with eager expecta- 
tion——of carrying on those four out-sta- 


tions into scores; of multiplying those 


hundreds of believers into thousands ; of 
training hundreds of bright youths and 
maidens into earnest and efficient Chris- 
tian workers ; of lifting all those 20,c00 
islanders up into the glory of Christian 
civilization, and the inspiration of heav- 
enly hope ; of creating on all those sor- 
did islets and atolls Christian society, 
with its peace, order, pure homes and 
opulence; and to make all that social 
tangle and desert of the ages blossom as 
the rose and the lily. What a blessed 
task is now awaiting the happy hearts of 
those consecrated young men and wom- 
en whom God is preparing to go thither 
in the fulness of Christ’s love ! Who are 
they ? 


THE WISDOM OR UNWISDOM OF 
SAVINGS ” 


“We can do nothing against the truth, 
but what we do and say should be for 
the truth.” Let us not put ourselves on 
the side of that which is questionable in 
its results or effects upon human charac- 
ter and society. It would be well for us 
as the servants of God in a great and’ 
high calling, to remember that, if we are 
as “ wise as serpents,” we are also to be 
“as harmless as doves.” We may be 
known for the wisdom of our “ sayings,” 
yet there are times when silence would 
be more wise. We ought to be so guard- 
ed that no utterance could be construed 
as to favor that which is inherently 
wrong, Or which the conscience of the 
great body of Christians condemn, and 
which even many moral people question; 
neither may our liberty be so used that 
another’s conscience is hurt thereby— 
* That no man put a stumbling-block, 
or Occasion to fall in his brother’s Way,” 
L. N. B, 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


BY REV. W. E. DAWSON. 


[Paper re2d before the Association of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory at Seattle, 
June 30, 1888; published by request of the 
Association.] 

‘* What shall we read ?” This paper is 
not going to be a catalogue of publica- 
tions commended to your notice ; neither 
will you find here an “index expurga- 
list of books proscribed, 
which you must not suffer in your house 
under penalty of an anathema., Three 
thousand years ago, the Wise Man: de- 
clared, ‘‘ Of making many books there is 
no end.” True in his day; more em- 
phatically true in ours. If King Solo- 
mon were living now, and could spare 
sufficient time from his important public 
duties and multifarious domestic cares 
to read two volumes a week, he would 
find enough: publications in the English 
language alone to occupy all his time for 
seven hundred years. If he were living 
in our land, by discarding everything 
now in print, foregoing periodical litera- 
ture and abstaining from reprints of for- 
eign publications, he might keep up with 
the current issue of our book-makers ‘by 
reading through a new volume once in 
thirty minutes. With such a mass: of 
literature before us, if we can get hold 
of some general principles upon which 
the selection of our reading is to be 
made, we shall do well. 

I know of no more helpful principles 
of selection than the two given by Solo- 
mon himself. 
“The words of the wise are as nails fast- 
ened by the masters of assemblies,” 
Nails,” “fastened something you 
deliberately drive home ; something you 
would have penetrate your intellect and 
hold fast ; something you would carry in 
your memory. 

‘Ah! that is the trouble. My mem- 
ory is so poor. What I read to-day is 
gone to-morrow. It does me no per- 
manent good, so I may as well read 
what comes to hand—something that 
does not cost any wearying mental exer- 
tion and which serves to pass away the 
present hour. I shall forget it all, any- 
how.” 

True of most of us. We read to-day; 
it is forgotten by to-morrow. Suppose 
in the last ten years you have read all 
the books in the circulating library; you 
have also had in your home from one 
to five newspaper, whose contents you 
have devoured. Of all that field of 
thought which you have traversed, how 
much is yours? Of all the thoughts, 
facts, theories, judgments, that came into 
your mind from the printed page, how 
much can you so clearly recall as to af- 
ford you any pleasure or profit? Proba- 
bly ninety-nine one-hundredths no com- 
bination of circumstances will ever bring 
back to your mind. Most of your read- 
ing of five years ago, if you were to read 
it again to-day, you would merely have 
a vague idea that perhaps you read some- 
thing like that once before. 

Now, what is wanting? Did God 
make the human mind on so defective a 
plan that ninety-nine parts of our acqui- 
sitions must run out and waste, and 
only one part be saved? It cannot be. 
What, then, is necessary to insure that 
thoughts once communicated to us may 
be carried in memory and presented to 
us when we need them? There are 
three things essential : 

First—We must have a firm grasp of 
a fact before we can expect to hold it 
fast. An idea must exist, clear-cut and 
distinct, before we can charge memory 
to carry it and at some future time pre- 
sent us with a clear reproduction of it. 

Second—Our thoughts must be bound 
tozether. When we have chains of 
thought we can draw them forth on or- 
‘der. If a farmer has separated links of 
‘chain tossing about the barn and yard, 
most of them will be lost. Link them 
‘together, and the longer the chain the 
harder to lose it. When our thoughts 
are linked we can draw them forth on 
order. 

Third—What we want to remember 
must be worth remembering. Do not 
put your memory to a trivial work if you 
do not want it to work in a trifling 
manner. 

Now, let us look at what we find at 
home and form a definite idea of our 
family reading. The bulk of the reading 
of the American people is—the news- 
paper. And what newspapers we have! 
‘* Blanket editions,” they are appropriate- 
ly called. I had the curiosity, a few 
days ago, to count the number of articles 
in one paper, with its supplement. I 
counted everything, except advertise- 


ments, from the oneine item to the. 


five-column account of the life, death and 
funeral of a noted man. There were 
four hundred and seventy such articles. 
Each article or item presented a different 
subject—sent the mind off in a new and 
different direction. 

Now, a man sits down with his paper, 
and reads till he tires out. What dis- 
tinct impression has he gained to add to 


* memory’s treasures? Paint on a small 


wheel the seven colors of the rainbow. 
Each may be distinct and brilliant. 
But make that wheel revolve swiftly. 
Now you see no distinct color—all colors 
are blended and confused. | 
Either one of the four hundred and 
seventy articles in your newspaper you 
could ‘comprehend. But rush the col- 
umns past your eye in a swift panorama ; 
things totally unrelated lap over on to 
each other. They blend. You rise from 
your afternoon or evening’s reading with 
no distinct picture. There is, before 
your mind, nothing but a confused blur. 
Can you wonder that memory does not 
take away a very distinct impression of 
ten years of such work? Can you ex- 
pect to wander ten years in a jungle and 


Here is one of them: 


‘pose trash upon your memory it is her 


then have a very distinct recollection of 
where you have wd here, no 
labyrinth in which a man’@ mind @ 
more completely lost thal it is ig@while 
he is engaged in that kifi@ of réa@ing. 
He may not feel lost, nef that 
is confused. “A tramp r gets ldst be- 
cause he is never going anywhere. He 
has started out to tak@ experience just as 
the highway brings it to him. The place 
where he can satisfy present hunger,:or 
secure a night’s lodging, is, to him, the 
center of the world. 

, Most of our reading is simply literary 
tramping. We are centering our lives in 
the sensation of the present moment. In 
a mild way we enjoy reading, because 
each short item brings before the mind a 
new picture to’be vaguely stared at and 
then dismissed for the next. — 

And how destructive this medley read- 
ing is to the habit and power of linking 
thought to thought! We sometimes call 
novels light literature. They are far from 
being the lightest. They compel a man 
to connect what is now in his mind with 
what has gone before, and to look for- 
ward with interest to what is to come, 
They lead his mind ina line. But scrap 
reading only progresses by casting out 
one thought to make room for the next. 

The man of leisure, though he em- 
ploy all that leisure with books and 
papers, is not, necessarily, a man of 
greater culture than the manual laborer. 
He who directs labor, even his own, say” 
in mechanical employment, is compelled 
to think things in relation to each other. 
There is culture in that ; but many men 
who pride themselves on being great 
readers, think just as thoughts are poured 
into and emptied out of their minds by 
the four-hundred-and -seventy - articled 
newspaper. Why, even the culprit in 
the treadmill is having a more logical 
training than the omnivorous reader. 
He is following an occupation where one 
step naturally leads to the next. 

The third requisite mentioned, that 
ideas once lodged in the mind may re- 
main as nails, fixed, was that we give 
memory something worth remembering. 


Of howmuch of what we read is it 
worth while to retain a distinct impres- 
sion? If we could carry it all would we 
be intellectually enriched? A sailor 
once boasted that he was so familiar with 
the Atlantic that he could remember the 
form and location of each wave between 
Liverpool and New York. Had it. been 
possible for him to remember the shape 
and place of each wave encountered on 
his last voyage only, still he would have 
been but one degree removed from id- 
iocy. If we were condemned to carry 
with us a vivid recollection of all we 
have ever read we should be intellectually 
crippled. The reasoning, classifying, 
originating powers of our minds would 
be reduced to imbecility. A man can 
accumulate facts beyond the power of 
his mind to putin order and use. He 
can accumulate that which is only rub- 
bish. 

Now in the material world nature has 
a very efficient way to get rid of rubbish. 
She takes it to pieces through the pro- 
cesses of decay. Just as faithfully she 
goes to work to relieve our minds of un- 
used and useless accumulations by con- 
signing them to oblivion. Itis nature’s 
way of guarding against chaos. The lit- 
tle girl’s definition of memory, “It is 
what we forget things with,” had one 
side of the truthin it. If you will im- 


business to drop that trash as soon as 
possible. If you will impose upon your 
mind that which is worse than worthless, 
then be thankful forthat blessed faculty 
with which we foregt things. 

Faithful memory ! She is always rub- 
bing from her tablets that which is of no 
worth to make room for us to write some- 
thing that is worthy. It is not her fault 
that in erasing the chagig@al sketches that 
which was meant tome permanent is 
blurred. 

Leaving out of account, now, what we’ 
find in our literature of questionable 
morality, is it not true that the great 
bulk of our miscellaneous reading is that 
which we know will not enrich our minds, 
that we do not expect to remember, and 
which we do not particularly care to re- 
member. Can it be otherwise than that 
a boy or girl brought up on such culture 
as that will, before maturity, develop 
an almost unlimited and uncontrollable 
power to—not remember. 

Let us try our literature, now, by an- 
other principle which the Wise Man gives 
us 
“The words of the wise areas goads”’ 
—i.¢, they move you to action. If 
you want to test the value of your read- 
ing, ask yourself whether the imforma- 
tion you are gathering helps you or 
prompts you to employ your powers in 
any useful direction. This maxim of 
Solomons excludes all literature that has 
a benumbing influence upon our act- 
ive powers. Man’s moral powers do 
not generally need narcotics but tonics. 
We are not so full-blooded in our moral 
constitution that we re suffering 
for cupping. . Rather, we need toning 
up. We need enough iron in our blood 
so that magnetic forces may play upon it 
and send it tingling from full hearts to 
ready hands. 

_ The man whose knowledge teaches 
him how to use his powers, and goads 

him to do it, is a well-informed man. 
“He is perfect, thoroughly furnished un- 

to all good works.” 

Man, with all his faculties, is a unit. 
Root, stem and fruit are not more close- 
ly related in the tree than intellect, feeling 
and active powers inthe man. What 
we know, what we feel, what we resolve 
to do, are bound together. The wisdom 
with which we select the soil to feed the 


- 


that, whi 


root determines the vigor of the tree. 
Not less is the vigor of the mind depen- 
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ch, it feeds upon. 
leet, books and paperspfor yourself and 
family justto pass away time—in plainer 
terms, to kill time—and you willfindthat 
themiteratufe that is a good killer 
is @ good Mind-killer. Selectswhat you 
catiread thoughtlessly and dreamily, and 
you will live thoughtlessly and dreamily. 
Christians sometimes wake up enough to 
ask themselves why they find themselves 
living at this poordying rate. Very many 
of them might find the answer in the con- 
tents of the paper-holder. We wonder 
sometimes that the people of this Chris- 
tidn nation do not manifest a keener 
moral sense. May we not say that part 
of the secret is disclosed when we note 
what they read and how they read. Go- 
ing to the newspaper or the last novel for 
entertainment, solely, they find that and 
nothing else. Or repeatedly seeking 
there relief from present care, they form 
at last a habit that stupefies care for 
things present and to come. They may 
fall upon some paragraph that ought, like 
a beacon fire, to summon all their activi- 
ties to rise and arm for battle. There 
are revelations in every issue that ought 
to flash such a summons before’ our 
eyes. But they are not looking fora 
summons. They are staring round for 
a sensation, and a striking fact presents 
it. 


Some one in praise of literature has 
called it ‘“That blessed chloroform of the 
mind.” Chloroform it is if we seek and 
use it as such. If one is inclined to a 
moral siesta there is no better opiate 
than the listless, drifting reading of any- 
thing that comes to hand. If he does 
not fall into actual slumber he will at 
least drift off into a day-dream. The 
most stirring scenes fall into place as 
parts of a pleasant panorama passing be- 
fore him for his entertainment; trumpet 
blasts and Macedonian calls, no more 
thrill him than would the music of mur- 


|} muring fountains and droning bees; 


even the cry of the world’s distress, dull- 
ed by his own supineness, comes to him 
as a lullaby. He fancies he is interested 
in the world’s doings, but it is only as a 
kind of sleeping partner in all things and 
an activeagentin none. He is as much 
under the influence of a spell which hin- 
ders his seeing things in their right rela- 
tions, feeling a keen moral sense and re- 
sponding energetically and manfully, as 
is the man who sees everything through 
the distorting haze that rises from his 
opium pipe. All his active powers are 
gathered intoa castle of indolence. 

The columns of our periodicals and 
the pages of most of our books are sen- 
sational enough to keep ones faculties 
wide awake, if sensationalism could do it. 
The pictures of crime are dark enough 
to hold us to constant indignation against 
evil, if that could secure it. Blood-curd- 
ling accounts of the last disaster follow 
one after the other swiftly enough to 
move us to constant pity if the gentler 
emotions could be kept alive in that 
way. But, on the contrary, this constant 
shock to the sensibilities only makes 
deeper the coma that rests on heart and 
conscience. A light blow will often rouse 
where a heavy one will only stun. Such 
a constant succession of heavy blows 
operates, not so much like a goad, as 
like a gun. 

This brings us to a very important 
question : How far is it profitable to read 
or listen to the recital of that which ad- 
dresses itself powerfully to our emotion- 
al nature—to that which naturally moves 
to pity, horror or wrath? I answer: Only 
so far as the excitement of our commis- 
seration, our horror or our indignation 
leads us to some noble purpose and en- 
deavor. If we are moved by our pity to 
help the wretched, or even to endeavor to 
help; if we are incited by our indignation 
against wickedness to stronger efforts for 
righteousness, then good will result—if 
no other good, at least we have done 
nobly; our moral nature has been culti- 
vated ; it has acted naturally, healthfully. 

But do we not know that with the 
greater number of the sensations which 
the daily press understands so well how 
to work up in their harrowing details, or 
in the crises of human life which the 
novel writer can so graphically picture, 
there is nothing that we can do? 

As we excite ourselves by what we 
read, we do not intend to do anything. 
Our whole interest in the affair ends in 
the chill that creeps along our spine, or 
the moisture we feel in our eyes. All 
publishing and reading which has this for 
its end is sensational. Nothing is more 
destructive to the best impulses of the 
soul. To frequently arouse pity with no 
movement to express it is to drive that 
emotion from the breast, and to leave in 
its place a weak sentimentality that craves 
to be fed and delights in that which 
feeds it. So of every sentiment of the 
soul —sensational reading drives every 
natural affection from the heart, and 
puts monsters in their places. 

It is said that among the colored peo- 
ple of the South there is a class whose 
habit it is to attend every funeral. They 
are loud in their expressions of grief. If 
there is an unusual amount of. weeping 
among the bereaved, they go away from 
the grave congratulating themselves that 
it was.one of the best funerals they ever 
attended. They might be called “ ama- 
teur mourners.” 

The practice of the daily press to re- 
port all the deaths by violence that oc- 
cur in the length and breadth of the land, 
and the habit of the people to read these 
reports,is developing us into a generation 
of amateur coroners. We are forever 
holding an inquest, though having no 
duty to render a verdict. Every news- 


paper brings a batch of new cases on 
which its readers are to “sit.” In 
wanton curiosity they probe not only the : 
wounds of the “body,” but also the 
wounded hearts of surviving friends, I 


Sensati@nal literature is exciti 


blood-shed. 
feature of modern journalism and realistic 
novel-writing? I mean prying into and 


society.. For instance, such disclosures 
as those made some time since by a lead- 
ing London journal—disclosures which 
agitated London society as has not been 
done before in the present century. Ought 


‘they to be tolerated ? Ought they*to be 


read? That, depends much upon 
spirit in which they are published, and 
not less on that in which they are read. 
Doubtless there are evils over, which so- 
ciety and the law-makers are asleep, 
These evils demand legislative and social 
action. To make a sweeping exposure 
of them is the first step in their suppres- 
sion. Such an array of facts, painful as 
it is to contemplate, if accompanied by 
an organized movement to cure, thell 
may have all the elements of a holy war. 
More frequently it is done under circum- 
stances that make it a ministering to 
unholy inquisitiveness. There isa dif- 
ference between the surgeon’s removing 
the bandages from the tumor on which 
he is about to operate and the beggar’s 
exposing his sores that all may see and 
be shocked, 

There are seasons when the neatest of 
housewives stirs up the dust in each 
room and closet. She spares neither low 
life nor high life.. She not only brings 
to light the accumulated rubbish of the 
cellar, but she drags out and hangs up 
the parlor-carpet. She beats it till it is 
compelled to yield every atom of dust 
there is in it. The passing public may 
cough and hold their handkerchiefs to 
their nostrils, but she will still lay on. 
But she does it in the interests of cleanli- 
ness. She makes the dust fly on one or 
two days, only, of the three hundred and 
sixty-five, Through the remainder of 
the year she keeps lining under the car- 
pet to take up the dust and hold it out 
of circulation. There is a judicious ex- 
posure and a judicious concealment, and 
all in the interest of moral cleanliness. 
Nine-tenths of the newspaper items and 
articles revealing the horrors of low life 
to high life, and the scandals of high life 
to low life, is simply chasing the dust from 
kitchen to parlor, and from parlor to 
kitchen, for the sake of seeing it fly and 
making the most of it. 

I said at the outset that this article 
was not to be a catalogue of good and of 
bad books. We have only been looking 
for such general principles as will serve 
as a guide in making our own selection. 
To resume, putting these principles brief- 
ly and in the negative form : 

1. Do not gorge. The gourmand has 
only a_ gross pleasure, little profit 
and—dyspepsia. 

2. Do not drift. 
aim at something. 

3. Do not trifle. While gleaning in 
the literary field gather the wheat ; leave 
the cheat. 

4. Avoid the sensational. Even if 
you ignore the value of time, you cannot 
afford to squander yourself. 

These four rules, though they overlap 
each other somewhat, cover with their 
ban nine-tenths our literature. Let it 
go. We shall be incalculably richer with 
the one-tenth that remains. 


THE FIRST OFFER. 


Not long since, as a clergyman was vis- 
iting one of his parishoners, who was a 
man of business, the following conversa- 
tion substantially occurred: “It is true,” 
said the merchant, “ I am not satisfied 
with my present condition ; I am not ‘of 
a settled mind in religion,’ as you express 
it. Still I am not utterly hopeless; I 
may yet enter the vineyard, even, at the 
eleventh hour.” ‘Ah! your allusion is to 
the Saviour’s parable of the loitering la- 
borers, who wrought one hour at the end 
of the day. But you overlooked the 
fact that these men accepted the firat 
offer.” ‘Is that so?” “Certainly ; they 
said to the Lord of the vineyard, ‘ No 
man hath hired us.’ They welcomed 
the first offer immediately.’’ ‘True, I 
had not thought of that before. But, 
then, the thief on the cross, even while 
dying, was saved’” ‘ Yes, but it is like- 
ly that even he had never rejected the 
the offer of salvation, as preached by 
Christ and his apostles? Like. Barab- 
bas, he had been a robber by profession. 
In the resorts to which he had been ac- 
customed, the gospel had never been 
preached. Is there not some reason to 
believe that he, too, accepted the first 
offer.” ‘Why, you seem desirous to 
quench my last spark of hope.” “Why 
should I not? Such hope is an illusion! 


In all your reading 


ance at some future time. Now is the 
accepted time! Beginnow!/” “How 
shall I begin?” ‘Just as the poor lep- 
er did when he met Jesus by the way 
and committed his body to the Great 
Physician, in order to be healed. So 
commit your soul to him as» a present 
Savior. Then serve him from love. 
The next, even the most common duty of 
life that you have to perform, do it asa 
service to him. Will you accept the firat 
offer? Your eyes are open to the your 
peril. Beware of delay—beware.” “You 
are right; may God help me. I, fear I 
have been living in a kind of dreamy de- 
lusion On this subject.”—Times. of Re- 
freshing. it 

Rest in Christ. Go where you will, 
your soul will find no rést but in Christ’s 
bosom. Inquire for Him; come to Him; 
and rest you On Christ, the Son of God. 
I sought Him; I found in Him all I can 


wish or want.—Rutherford. 


revealing or picturing the scandals of 


and 
pandering..to a thirst for secom@@hand 


And what are we to say to another | 


You have really no promise of accept- |, 


| 


ite far the poor little 
ws of Indiaby rem@ing of the visit 
e Pundit to the United 
Overcoming’the self-effacement 
which she and her people have always 
been taught to be the duty of women, 
and breaking through all the rules of 
caste, this fioble woman has given her- 
self to the Saviour; and, believing she is 
called by Him to the work of delivering 
her oppressed fellow-countrywomen from 
a slavery worse than death, she comes 


to us for aid, and surely .a-.more.pitiful.| 


or deserving appeal was never made to 
the hearts of Christians. The baby girls 
of India in many cases are not permitted 
to live at all, being frequently left by 
their parents to be devoured by wild 
beasts; and horrible as this fate may seem, 
yet in view of the suffering lives the saved 
ones are forced to lead afterward, it is a 
pity they do not all die in their infancy. 
Those who are permitted to live, are 
married as soon as possible, and go to 
their husbands’ houses to become the 
slaves ot their households. Each one is 
expected to worship her husband, though 
he may be the embodiment of all that is 
loathesome, She eats what he leaves on 
his plate, and waits on him like a slave. 
If a man, more liberal than his fellows, 
tries to educate his poor little wife, and 
treat her as though she were human, he is 
laughed at and despised. The only way 
the poor wife can be respected is to be 
the mother of many sons. But the hard- 
est of all the hard lots that fall to them, 
is when the childless wife becomes a 
widow, and as old men frequently marry 
little girls, this often happens. Then her 
misery, great as it was before, is doubled. 
The relatives of her husband blame her 
as the cause of his death. The British 
government will no longer allow widows 
to be burned alive with the dead bodies 
of their husbands, as they used to be; 
yet their relatives find so many ways of 
torturing them that it is almost a ques- 
tionable mercy. They are only allowed 
a single coarse garment, and are not per- 
mitted to participate in any public festivi- 
ties, or in the merry-makings of friends. 
The only parallel I can think of is the 
Scriptural description of the way lepers 
were treated in Palestine—and this too, 
at an age, when our dear girls are sur- 
rounded by every blessing that life has 
to give, with loving friends to stand 
ready to shield them from every care and 
sorrow—and there is no escape from this 
living death, as she has no means of 
earning an honest living. Now, it 1s 
from this horrible fate that the Pundita 
Ramabai desires to rescue them. Her 
plan is to found schools for them in India, 
where they can find a home, and where 
they can have a chance to rise intoa 
useful womanhood. May the Lord bless 
the enterprise! To aid the work, kind 
friends are forming ‘‘ Ramabai societies.” 
Any desiring to help, can learn how by 
writing to the secretary, Miss A. P. 
Granger, Canandaigua, New York. 
Maria LOCEY. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Heme Cirele. 


IT PAYS. 


It pays to wear a smiling face, 
And laugh our troubles down, 

For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 

Beneath the magic of a smile, } 
Our doubts will fade away, 

As melts the frost in early spring, 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to make a worthy cause, 
By helping it, our own; 

To give the current of our lives 
A true and noble tone. 

It pays to comfort heavy hearts, 
Oppressed with dull despair, 

And leave, in sorrow-darkened lives 
One gleam of brightness there. 


_ It pays to give a helping hand 

To eager, earnest youth, 

To note, with all their waywardness, 
Their courage and their truth; 

To strive, with sympathy and love, 
Their confidence to win; 

It pays to open wide the sheart, 
And “‘let the sunshine in.”’ 

—Good Cheer. 


THE ’SQUIRE’S WOOING. 


‘Squire Kimball was working in his 
garden when Lucy Keene came down 
the road that beautiful May morning. 
The sight of her fresh young face set the 
old man thinking how at one time in his 
life he had loved her mother, and the 
daughter’s face seemed exactly like the 
one he had known so well. 

“Good morning!” he cried out cheer- 
ily, from his work. 

“Good morning!” said the girl, stop- 
ping at the fence and shading her eyes 
with her hands. ‘‘My! how your straw- 
berries grow—lI don’t believe we'll get a 
pailful out of our patch.” 

“Well, you tell your ma she can help 
herself to mine whenever she wants ’em. 
Let me see. Tell her I’ll come over 
Saturday and bring some of them with 
me. But I say, I had a letter from 
Charley yesterday, ” witha smile. 

“Yes?” she said, blushing and pulling 
at a daisy in her hand. ‘You ought to 
be glad of that, ’squire. Coming 
down here?” 

“For a few days; that’s all.” 

“Well, don’t disappoint us Saturday,” 
as she turned to go. 

“I won't,” said the ’squire, going back 
to his work. 

He was very thoughtful, however, all 
the afternoon, and when Charley arrived 
he took an early opportunity to corner 
him. 

‘“T--T’ve been thinking some lately 
of getting a new housekeeper,” he stam- 
mered, growing very red in the face. 

“Doesn’t Aunt Sarah want to stay?” 
asked Charley, unsuspectingly. 

“JT meant—ahem !—a housekeeper of 
—of another kind!” exclaimed the 
’squire, explosively, wiping his face very 
energetically after the completion of the 
difficult sentence. 

“I think I begin to understand,” said 
Charley, in great surprise. ‘“MayI ask 
who it is?” 

“Tt’s—it’s—down the road,” answered 
the ’squire, choking considerably over 
the words, and jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of the Widow 
Keene’s. 

‘“‘That’s the way the wind blows, is 
it?” laughed Charley. You couldn’t 
do better if you hunted the world over.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” said 
his father, much relieved. “I felt sure 
you'd like to have Lucy as—as a—a 
member of the family.” 

“T haven't the least objection to such 
an arrangement,” answered Charley, 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Thank the Lord, that’s over with,” 
said the ‘squire, drawing a long breath, 
as Charley strolled off down the path in 
the twilight. ‘‘That’s a sensible boy. 
I wonder, now, that he never took a fancy 
to Lucy. I s’pose folks ’ll say rm an 
old fool, but I don’t care,” 

About four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon the ’squire, in his best coat and with 
a pail of strawberries on his arm, knocked 
at Mrs. Keene’s door. 

“Good afternoon,” she said, opening 
the door to her visitor. He couldn’t 
help thinking that her face was almost as 
fair as it had been twenty-five years ago 
as she welcomed him in. 

The ’squire wanted to say he’d like her 
daughter, but concluded he wouldn't 
just then. 

By that time he was in the sitting-room. 
Who should he see there but Charley, 
holding worsted for Lucy to wind, and 

seeming very much at home. 

“T_T didn’t expect to see you here,” 
he stammered. 

Then Charley and Lucy tried hard to 
look very demure and failed, and finally 
got to laughing. The ‘squire felt his 
face growing uncomfortably warm. | 

. “Just see what he has brought us,” 
said the widow, displaying the berries. 
“If you'll hull some, Lucy, we'll have a 
shortcake for tea. 1 remember you used 
to be rather fond of shortcake a good 
many years ago,” she said to the ‘squire, 
and smiled till a dimple showed itself in 
each cheek. 

“I know what you're thinking of,” re- 
sponded he. ‘That was a little the best 
shortcake I ever came across, Hester,” 
and then they both laughed over the re- 
collection of some pleasant event in by- 
gone years. Then Lucy and her mother 
went to the kitchen and the ’squire and 
his son were left together.” 

“I_I’ve spoken to her about being 
one of the family and she’s woes" said 
Charley, with a little blush. 

“What!” The ’squire felt hot and cold 
byturns. ‘I—I don’t understand!” 

“You know what you said the other 
night, when you told me you thought of 
getting her mother for a housekeeper,” 
explained Charley. “I supposed from’ 
that that you understood Lycy and I in- 


"faced woman. 


tended to be married sometime. We've 
talked it over, and it’s all settled.” 

The ‘squire was speechless for the 
space of a minute. 

“T hope you'll be happy,” he managed 
to say, very faintly, at last. 

Just then the widow came in. 

“I’ve got the cake baking,” she said. 
‘Lucy said she’d hull the berries and set 
the table, and sent me in to ‘play 
lady.’ So I came.’ 

Charley concluded he could hull straw- 
berries, too, and slipped out into the 
kitchen. 

The ’squire. had made up his mind 
again. “If he couldn’t have Lucy he’d 
have her mother. 

‘“What’s the use of waiting?” thought 
he, “it might as well be settled now 
as any time.” 

- A happy thought came to him as he 
cast about for words to express his desire. 

“Hester,” very suddenly, and with the 
energy of desperation, “you said if you 
had anything I’d like I was welcome to 
it. I want you.” 

“Why, ‘Squire Kimball!” cried the 
widow, blushing so rosily that he felt sure 
that she was prettier than her daughter. 

When Lucy came in half an hour later 
to tell them supper was ready ’Squire 
Kimball rose up, blushing like a girl, and 
sald: 

“This is your mother, Lucy,” pointing 
to the widow. 

“IT knew that a longtime ago,” answer- 
ed Lucy, laughing. 

“Goodness, what a blunder!” cried 
the’ squire. I meant this was Mrs. Kim- 
ball, or going to be.” 

And then the squire gave his arm to 
the woman he had meant to marry five- 
and-twenty years before, and led her out 
to tea, perfectly satisfied with the way 
things had turned out.—Chicago Mail. 


THE LITTLE HIGH-CHAIR. 


There was an auction at one of the 
down-town auction houses recently. A 
pale, sad-faced woman, in a plain calico 
gown, stood ina crowd. The loud-voic- 
ed auctioneer finally came to a lot of 
plain and somewhat worn furnitnre. It 
had belonged to the pale woman and 
was being sold to satisfy the mortgage 
on it. 

One by one the articles were sold, the 
old bureau to one, the rocker to another, 
and the bedstead to a third. Finally 
the auctioneer held out a child’s high- 
chair. It was old and rickety, and as 
the auctioneer held it up everybody 
laughed—everybody except the pale- 
A tear trickeled down 


her cheek, 

The auctioneer saw it, and somehow 
a lump seemed to come up in his throat 
and his gruff voice grew soft. He re- 
membered a little high-chair at home, 
and how it had once filled his wife with 
sunshine. 

It was empty now. The baby laugh, 
the two little hands that were once held 
out to greet “papa” from the high-chair 
were gone forever. He saw the pale- 
faced woman’s piteous looks, and knew 
what it meant, knew that in her eye the 
little rickety high-chair was more pre- 
cious than if it had been made of gold 
and studded with diamonds, 

In imagination he could see the little 
dimpled cherub which it once held, 
could see the chubby little fist grasping 
the tin rattle-box and pounding the chair 
full of nicks ; could see the little feet 
which had rubbed the paint off the legs ; 
could hear the crowing and laughing in 
glee, and now—the little high-chair was 
empty. He knew there was an aching 
void in the pale-faced woman’s heart ; 
there was in his own. 

Somehow the day may come and go, 
but you never get over it. ‘There is no 
one to dress in the morning, no one to 
put to bed at night. 

“Don’t laugh!” said the auctioneer 
softly, as somebody facetiously offered 
ten cents, “many of you have little empty 
high-chairs at home which money would 
not tempt you to part with.” Then he 
handed the clerk a bill out of his own 
pocket and remarked, “Sold to the lady 
over there,” and as the pale-faced wo- 
man walked out, with the little high-chair 
clasped in her arms, and tears streaming 
down her cheeks, the crowd stood back 
respectfully, and there was a suspicious 
moisture in the eyes of the man who had 


bid ten cents.—Detroit Free Press. 


THE SIN OF FRETTING. 


There is one sin which, it seems to 
me, is everywhere and by everybody 
underestimated, and quite too much 
overlooked in valuations of character. 
It is the sin of fretting. It is as common 
as air, as speech—so common that unless 
it rises above its usual monotone, we do 
not even observe it. Watch any ordinary 
coming together of people, and see how 
many minutes it will be before somebody 
frets—that is, makes more or less com- 
plaining statements of something or 
other which, most probably, every one in 
the room, or the car, or the street-corner, 
as it may be, knew before, and which, 
most probably, nobody can help. Why 
say anything about it? It is cold, it is 
hot, it is wet, it is dry; somebody has 
broken an appointment; ill-cooked meal ; 
stupidity or bad faith somewhere has re- 
sulted in discomfort. There are always 
plenty of things to fret about. It is 
simply astonishing how much annoyance 
and discomfort may be found in the 
course of every day’s living, even at the 
simplest, if one keeps a sharp eye out on 
that side of things. Even’ Holy Writ 
says we are born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. But even to the sparks fly 
ing upward in the blackest ‘smoke, there’ 
is a blue sky above, andthe less ‘time | 
they waste on the road, the sooner they 


SHORTENED AND ENRICHED? 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


Much time can be saved in primary 
and secondary schools by diminishing 
the number of reviews, and by never 
aiming at that kind of accuracy of at- 
tainment which reviews, followed by 
examinations, are intended to enforce. 
Why should an accuracy of knowledge 
and of statement be habitually demanded 
of children which adults seldom possess? 
How many well-educated adults can add 
long columns of figures correctly, or find 
the least common multiple or the great- 
est common divisor of six or eight num- 
bers? Nothing but practice can keep 
one skillful in these exercises; and we 
may reasonably be grateful that few 
people are compelled to keep in the 
necessary practice. Few adult minds 
retain accurately considerable masses of 
isolated facts, and it is commonly ob- 
served that minds which are good at 
that are seldom the best minds. Why 
do we try to make children do what we 
do not try to do ourselves? Instead of 
mastering one subject before going to 
another, it is almost invariably wise to 
go on toa superior subject before the 
inferior has been mastered—mastery 
being a very rare thing. On the mas- 
tery theory, how much new reading or 
thinking should we adults do? Instead 
of reviewing arithmetic, study algebra ; 
for algebra will illustrate arithmetic, and 
supply many examples of arithmetical 
processes. Instead of re-reading a fa- 
miliar story, read a new one; it will be 
vastly more interesting, and the com- 
mon words will all recur—the common 
words being by far the most valuable 
ones. Instead of reviewing the physical 
geography of North America, study 
South America. There, too, the pupil 
find mountain-chains, water-sheds, high 
plateaux, broad plains, great streams, 
and isothermal lines. The really profit- 
able time to review a subject is not when 
we have just finished it, but when we 
have used it in studying other subjects, 
and have seen its relations to other sub- 
jects and what it is good for, For ex- 
ample, the French programme puts a re- 
view of arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
into the last year. With all his mathe- 
matical powers strengthened by the study 
of algebra and geometry, and with all 
the practice of arithmetic which his study 
of mensuration and algebra has involved, 
the boy returns at seventeen to arithme- 
tic, and finds it infinitely easier than he 
did at fourteen. Further, the French 
boy has escaped those most vexatious of 
arithmetical puzzles which a little easy 
algebra enables one to solve with facility. 
Many an educated New Englander re- 
members to this day the exasperation 
he felt when he discovered that problems 
in Colburn’s Sequel, over which he had 
struggled for hours, could be solved in 
as many minutes after he had got half- 
way through Sherwin’s Algebra. Is it 
not an abominable waste of the time and 
strength of children to put them to doing 
in a difficult way, never used in real life, 
something they will be able to do in an 
easy way a year or two later? To intro- 
duce artificial hardness into the course 
of training that any human being has to 
follow is an unpardonable educational 
sin. There is hardness enough in this 
world without manufacturing any, par- 
ticularly for children. On careful search 
through all the years of the public 
school programmes now in use, many 
places will be found where time might 
be saved and strain lessened by abandon- 
ing the effort to obtain an exaggerated 
and wholly unnatural accuracy of* work. 
It is one of the worst defects of exami- 
nations that they set an artificial value 
upon accuracy of attainment. Good ex- 
amination results do not always prove 
that the training of the children exam- 
ined has been of the best kind. Bt 0 
Atlantic. 


USE THE HOUSE-TOPS. 


The intelligent American pilgrim in 
Jerusalem looks around him, and, con- 
templating the advantage and the com- 
fort of the outer story of the house, asks 
himself why that stroke of domestic 
economy had not occurred to the Amer- 
ican mind, and why in the crowded 
cities of his native land the beneficent 
space of the house-top has not been, in 


'|the characteristic phrase of that land, 


utilized,” 

This is the precise question which has 
occurred with such force to a good physi- 
cian of New York, Dr. Gouverneur M. 
Smith, that he has asked the question 
aloud, and called public attention to the 
“wasted sunbeams.” Thousands of 
men and women and children in the 
city of New York require more fresh 
air and more sunshine, which are both 
waiting and ready toservethem. Thou- 
sands of acres of accessible upland, 
through whose purer air the sun shines 
unchecked, lie waste above our. heads. 
Kind women send little children and 
hard-worked girls to the seaside, to a 
sanatorium, into the country, for a 
week, a fortnight, a month. It is a 
beneficent generosity. But if, when the 
pilgrims return, the sanatory service 
could continue and the benefits be re- 
tained, how much the kindly blessing 
would be enhanced!._—_. 


» The good sense of skillful and thought: 
ful ‘builders, as in the Equitable Build- 
ing and in clubs, has- already placed the 
kitchen. “onthe! apper'! floor; ‘that the 
culinary fumes may not pervade the 
house. The change shows at least the 
overthrow of the tradition that the high- 
est, and, airiest floor should be devoted 
to cells for domestics and dungeons: for 
trunks, and lumber. 


will reach it. Fretting is all time wasted 
on the road.—-Sel. 


}can serve a much more generous and 


But. the house-top. 


HOW CAN SCHOOL PROGRAMMES BE beneficent purpose than affording a slope 
for the easy escape of rain. 


It can be 
transformed into a garden, a Play- 
ground, a promenade, a sanatorium. 
The sun-bath is the miracle-worker. 
The blue-glass mystery was simply the 
curative virtue of sunshine. The sun is 
the universal benefactor. In the very 
slums there are these opportunities, 
which may be readily adapted to substi- 
tute sun, air, space, exhilaration and 
health for the damp, dark, noisome ken- 
nel, in which the hollow-eyed child of 
the poor wallows and sickens. 

Dr. Gouverneur Smith has suggested 
a project which will open to us lordly 
possessions of our own of which we were 
ignorant. We are richer than we knew. 
There are possible hanging-gardens 
which we have only to enter and cullti- 
vate, and aerial solar pavilions in which 
tae sick and the feeble may be revived 
as in the pool of Siloam. . The house- 
top, which was so vaguely familiar to 
the boy reading of the East, may be- 
come most happily familiar to the be- 
nevolent man proud of the West for its 
humane science and charity. 
Goethe, in his ripe age, died saying 
‘* More light.” It is the legend of the 
age in which he is so great a figure. 
In all its senses, it is a cry for spiritual 
and material welfare. Dr. Smith’s pro- 
posal is a clear echo of Goethe’s cry.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 
AN OLD ARGUMENT WELL ILLUS. 

TRATED. 


In that beautiful part of Germany 
which borders on the Rhine there is a 
noble castle which lifts its old gray tow- 
ers above the ancient forest, where dwelt 
a nobleman who had a good and de- 
voted son, his comfort arid his pride. 

Once, when the son was away from 
home, a Frenchman called, and, in 
course of conversation, spoke in such 
unbecoming terms of the great Father in 
heaven as to chill the old man’s blood. 

‘Are you not afraid of offending 
God,” said the baron, “by speaking in 
this way ?” 

The foreigner answered, with cool in- 
difference, that he knew nothing about 
God, for he had never seen him. 

No notice was taken of this observa- 
tion at the time ; but the next. morning 
the baron pointed out to the visitor a 
a beautiful picture which hung on the 
wall, ond said, ‘‘My son drew that !” 

“Fle must be a clever youth,” return- 

ed the Frenchman, blandly. 
Later in the day, as the two gentlmen 
were walking in the garden, the baron 
showed his guest many rare plants and 
flowers, and, on being asked who had 
the management of the garden, the fa- 
ther said, with proud satisfaction “My 
son : and he knows every plant, almost, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hys- 
sop on the wall.” 

“Indeed !” observed the other. “I 

shall soon have a very exalted opinion 
of him.” 
The baron then took his visitor to the 
village and showed him a neat building 
which his son had fitted up for a school, 
where the children of the poor were 
daily instructed free of expense. 

“What a happy man you must be,” 
said the Frenchman “to have such a 
son !” 

“How do you know I have a son?” 
asked the baron, with a grave face. 

“Why, because I have seen his works; 
and I am sure he must be both clever 
and good, or he never would have done 
all you have shown me.” 

“But you have never seen him!” re- 
turned the baron. 

“No, but I already know him very 
well, because I can form a just estimate 
of him from his works.” 

“T am not surprised,” said the baron, 
in a quiet tone ; “and now oblige me by 
coming to this window and tell me what 
you see from thence.” 

‘Why, I see the sun traveling through 


of the greatest countries in the world; 
and I behold a mighty river at my feet, 
and a vast range of woods, and pastures, 
and orchards, and vineyards, and cattle 
and sheep feeding in rich fields.” 

“Do you see anything to be admired 
in all this ?” asked the baron. 


the Frenchman. 

Well, then, if you are able to judge of 
my son’s good character by seeing his 
various good works, how does it happen 
you can form no estimate of God’s 
goodness by witnessing such proofs of 
his handiwork ?”— — Weekly Adv. 


THE ELECTORAL Cotmor.—The elec- 
toral college will stand this year as it did- 
in 1884, the total vote being 401, and 
a majority being necessary to a choice of 
the President. The States, have the fol- 
lowing votes: Alabama, 10; Arkansas, 
7 ; California, 8; Colorado, 3 ; Connec- 
ticut, 6 ; Delaware, 3; Florida, 4 ; Geor- 
gia, 12; Illinois, 22; Indiana, 15; 
Iowa, 13; Kansas, @; Kentucky, 13; 
Louisiana, 8; Maine, 6; Maryland, 8; 
Massachusetts, 14 ; Michigan, 13 ; Min- 
nesota, 7 ; Mississippi, 9 ; Missouri, 16 ; 
Nebraska, 5 ; Nevada, 3; New Hamp- 
shire, 4 ; New Jersey, 9 ; New York, 36 ; 
North Carolina, 11 ; Ohio, 23 ; Oregon, 
3; Pennsylvania, 30; Rhode Island, 4; 
South Carolina, 9; Tennessee, 12; Texas, 
13} Vermont, 4; Virginia, 12; West Vir- 
ginia, 6; Wisconsin, rr. 


No wise man would seek to be exennpte 
ed from the healthy discipline of trouble, 
any more than an intelligent child would 
wish to be excused’ from school and ‘to 
be allowéd to play all day and’ every day 
in the’ meadows. “No; we are‘nor butter ’ 
flies that flit' from ‘flower 'to flower: life’ 
real, life is earnest, and thé tonic ‘Of sor- 


row braces’ and strengthens us to make’ 
it so.— Spurgeon. 


the skies and shedding its glories over one 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 
“Can you fancy I am blind?” retorted 
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TRY the CURE 
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HATS CAPS 
332-300 KEARNY STRERT, 


Bet. & Pine 81s. - #£=San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ a 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 
116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, bet 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains the use of ice a 
specialty. 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 
Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 

streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, UAL, 
Dealers in all sinds uf 
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THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST} 
PRIOES 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS | 


26 California Street'| 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHUROH—Sonutheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
D D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7 :30 Pp. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer- -meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:80 u.; Sunday schools at 9:30 a.m and 
12:30 ep. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-schoo!,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, p.m. 

FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. mM. and 7:30 Pp. Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 Pp. M. Prayer- meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest ccrner Sev- 
enteenth aid Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday servicer, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sumdayschool, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH OHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11a. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 P.M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—FE dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. mu. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL-—Corner Sevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


; 56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F, 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Asie to the American Miss. Association. ) 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
ae ‘W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Secretary—Rev. 

Bible-House, N. Y .O. Pins 

neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 

California—Rev. W. C: Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 


E. K, Alden, D.D., Rev, Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 


New York. E. P. Flint, Fimancial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Oong. House, Boston. Geo. P, Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E.° Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont. 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco: 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rey. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cones District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
ton. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sue 
ter street. H. J. McoOoy, Secre 


‘Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OS” Hotele, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1367. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


AIL Kuvps 
In THz Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowser PRICES. 


W. CHASE CO., 


“GRAIN 


Ue 


1912 MARKET. STREET. | 


San Franomoco. 


L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Treasurer—H 


Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, | 


tary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 912. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


The very best. Gabi $3 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepyespay, Avaust 15, 1888. 


Ghe Pacitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
cific for one year. THE PactrFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pacrric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1888. 


Says the Independent: “ If San Fran- 
cisco, containing a population of some 
three hundred thousand, is under the 
dominion of an obligarchy of from 
‘twelve to fifteen hundred members of 
the criminal element,’ as set forth in a 
recent presentment of the Grand Jury of 
that city, then all we have to say is, that 
the population of San Francisco must be 
mainly composed of poltroons and fools.” 
Not too fast, if you please. People who 
live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. It is very easy for New York to 
scold San Francisco, but there is very 
little difference between the government 
and the doings of the two cities. If the 
bad element has not about as much 
power and influence there as here, we 
are very much mistaken. But we are 
not disposed to be so ungracious as to 
call the population of New York mainly 
** poltroons and fools.” The fact is» 
** great cities are great sores on the face 
of the body politic ”; their manners and 
morals are generally bad. Good people 
in New. York and San Francisco are 
alike too derelict in duty. We are not 
half active enough, and by our unity and 
diligence do not make ourselves felt as 
we should in municipal affairs. We 


_ need stirring up, no doubt of that, but 


not in too much of the we-are-so-much- 
holier-than-thou sort of a way. We are 
no: more “poltroons and fools” than 
those who thus write of us. We havea 
great many good things in our city. We 


have a good Mayor, good Chief of Police, 


fair Board of Supervisors, some good 
judges ; citizens are generally protected 
in their just rights ; we have a very small 
municipal debt; crime is_ punished ; 
political bosses and the whisky saloons 
rule us shamefully, but so they do else- 
where. We are not better than other 
large cities in our land; we are not 
much worse, and those who would write 
us down and give us a bad name might 
be much better employed. 


It cheers us, often, to read how Christ- 
ian some pagans have been. Here, for 
instance, is Socrates, saying, “Be of good 
cheer about death, and know this of a 
truth, that no evil can happen to a good 
man, either in life or after death.” And 


the words of inspiration are, ‘All things. 


shall work together for good to them that 
love God”; “All things are yours, wheth- 
er life or death.” Men easily moralize 
about dying when they are young, and 
when the fact of dying seems remote ; 
but it brings a difference when the time 
for the fact is near, and the crisis is ur- 
gent. Then it seems like a going-out 
into the unknown, and in a poor plight. 
The knowledge which we thought we 
had vanishes to a point, and the courage 
we feel is not self-wrought. Happy they 
who can, in the finality of time, commit 
themselves to One whom they already 
know and trust, to whom no way is dark, 
and no foe is strong, and around whom 
the visible and the invisible are forever 
blossoming into beauty. 


Courtlandt Palmer, the founder of the 
Nineteenth Century Club, is said to 
have remarked among his last conversa- 
tions, ** I want you, one and all, to tell 
the whole world that you have seen a 
free-thinker die without the least fear of 
what the hereafter may be.” This has 
been taken as a valuable testimony over 
against the alleged misrepresentations of 
the deaths of unbelievers. But the de- 
fect the Christian has to find is not that 
Mr. Palmer lacked fear, but that he had 
no hope. -The Christian not only yields 
submissively to death, but he counts it 
the doorway into a larger and fuller life. 


No little interest is awakened in Bap- 
tist circles by the fact that the Rev. Dr. 


G. T. Dowling of Cleveland, O., an emi- 


nent pastor, has definitely disavowed the 
close communion practice so general 
among the American Baptists. The 
Examiner plainly tells him that this 


must Jead to a separation. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SMITH CREEK, UNDER MT. iat 
, TON, Aug. 13, 1888. 

My Dear Paciric: I have been 
having two or three more days out. Fri- 
day afternoon I ran up to San Jose, on the 
eastern side of the bay, on my way to 
this region. Soon after the sightly Mis- 
sion peak was left behind, the glistening 
dome of the Lick Observatory, the goal 
of our wanderings, came in sight from the 
windows of the train. From that hour 
on I have been more than half of the 
time in sight of the same object, at very 
different distances, however. In the 
evening I strolled about the city an hour 
or two to find such landmarks as I could 
of my familiarity with the place in 1865, 
and of my first visit in the spring of 1850. 
These places are but few, and fewer stillare 
the men now to be found whom I met in 
those remoter years. In fact, I know of 
but one man now living in San Jose, 
whom I met there during my first 
visit. One or two others are now living 
in other parts of the State. This is not 
very strange, of course, considering how 
many changes thirty-eight years are like- 
ly to bring upon any growing community. 

It was not till noon of Saturday that 
the stages started for the Observatory, 
though private vehicles were starting at 
all hours of the forenoon. Seven or 
eight stages, with four horses or two each, 
left San Jose within a half-hour of one 
another, but with no competition as to 
speed. The day was decidedly warm, 
and there was nothing to be gained by 
haste. We had a good driver and team 
and a light load—five ladies and two 
men. I had the driver to myself. The 
others were a “party” by themselves, a 
very lively one, too, offering a wager for 
the discovery of another party that could 
out-talk them. There was no one to 
take it. 

We enjoyed the journey, the views, the 
situations, and the prospects generally. 
The air was reasonably clear, bu: not 
perfect in its transparency. It became 
more sO as we neared the summit and the 
sun was going down. The sunset itself 
was beautiful, though the light and col- 
ors were not as gorgeous as they often 
are during the rainy season at such an 
hour. It was in the gloaming and twi- 
light when our team arrived at the top. 
About as many arrived later as had ar- 
rived earlier than ourselves. More than 
a hundred and fifty names were register- 
ed, and it is thought that there were at 
least twenty-five more present not regis- 
tered. All of these had an opportunity 
to look through the great telescope out 
among the stars, and most of them, also, 
looked at the moon through the smaller 
instrument, and, by 10 o’clock, the ro- 
tunda was vacated. President Holden, 
Director-in-chief, has been inviting the 
Regents of the State University to visit 
him ‘“‘by installments.” This time the 
‘installment’ was not full, and President 
Hulden courteously invited your editor 
to fill out the ‘“‘contingent.” According- 
ly, we were shown through the library 
and offices, as well as the other more no- 
table “working” apartments. The libra- 
ry has need of many additions, but in 
star-catalogues and one or two other spe- 
clalties it is as complete as any in the 
world. After the multitude had gone 
we were allowed to see the beautiful 
working of all the parts of the marvelous 
structure—the revolving of the rotunda or 
dome (doom our driver called it), the 
raising and lowering of the floor by hy- 
draulics, and the elevating of the tele- 
scope from the horizontal to the perpen- 
dicular. At the perpendicular, or nearly 
so, we looked through it at parts of the 
constellation Lyra—at ‘Alpha, Lyra,” 
nearest of all the fixed stars, at the nebu- 
la of Lyra, and at “Epsilon, Lyra,” a 
well-known so-called double star, each of 
which stars, in such an instrument, ap- 
pears, also, itself somewhat doubled. 
These stars were all very vivid, and 
shone as little suns, as they are believed 
to be. After seeing and hearing so 
much we were ready to retire at the 
seasonable hour of 11 o'clock, heartily 
grateful to President Holden and his as- 
sociates for their many attentions and 
special kindnesses. 

Having stipulated that I should have 
the privilege of rising early, to see the 
sun come up, and of departing without 
ceremony thereafter, I came hither by 
the trail on foot, ‘‘a Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney,” in time for breakfast. I found 
here just one other person (a lady from 
the East, formerly of San Francisco) 
who was stopping over, in order to keep 


of Saturday, to the common shrine, re- 
turned to San Jose Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. Some of those who 
went down yesterday morning went early 
in order to reach San Jose in time to go 


| to church. In this sequestered vale it 


a rest day. . All the others, the pilgrims: 


was rather quiet, after the morning hours, 
although Sunday. No stages run regu- 
larly on the Lord’s day, and but few 
private vehicles, go to the summit. The 
astronomers of the Observatory are 
gracious and accommodating to those 
even who drive up of a Sunday, but 
they would prefer to see visitors during 
the other days of the week and to have 
Sundays left quietly to themselves. I 
shall see you again, I trust, as soon as 
the journey can be made, and I can 
assure you more certainly than ever 
before that “the heavens declare the 
glory of God.” In smypathy with the 
quality of the weather, warmly yours, 
B. 

[P.S.—Let me advise “ parties” of 
four to-eight, who wish to look through 
the Telescope, to hire a vehicle of 
their own, and return hither after “ see- 
ing,” and encamp here, where there is 
water, etc., over Sunday, and go down 
into the valley early on Monday morning. 
There are no regular stages down from 


Saturday night late, till Monday after- 
noon. | 


Maxwell, the murderer, was finally 
hung in St. Louis last week. We think 
the Governor of Missouri was quite right 
in declining to interfere with the just ex- 
ecution of the law. The Advance well 
said: ‘*It is difficult to see what reason 
the British Government has for interfer- 
ing. For nearly three years this case 
has been before the courts. It has been 
passed upon by both the higher courts 
of Missouri and by the United States 
Supreme Court. 
prove guilt in a court of justice, this man 
has been proven guilty, and if law means 
anything, and if unwarrantable influences 
are not to be permitted to thwart justice, 
the decrees of the court in this case 
should be enforced. This has become a 
question whether a most atrocious crime 
can be punished.” 


The Willard Kindergarten, corner 
Fulton and Webster streets, reopened 
Monday, August 6th; but unless more 
monthly subscribers are secured it is 
feared cannot long be continued. Sev- 
eral of our best contributors have remov- 
ed from the State—one recently by death 
—so the present outlook is quite discour- 
aging. Any one interested in kindegar- 
tens and not already pledged to another, 
cannot do a better deed than to help this 
one, struggling so hard for existence. 
Money may be sent to the school from 
g.00 to 2.00; or Miss Domett, 818 Pow- 
ell street, who will receipt for and grate- 
fully acknowledge the same. 


Information has come to this city 
within a few days of the dangerous illness 
of Charles Crocker at the Del Monte in 
Monterey, and physicians have been sent 
for. At last accounts he was a little 
better. We had heard before that his 
health is much broken, and that his days 
for large achievements are _ probably 
passed. Money and fame do not fend 
off the cold hand of death. How im- 
portant to conduct all our business re- 
membering that God’s eye is upon us, 
and that we must soon meet him in 
judgment. [Mr. Crocker died yesterday. | 


James G, Blaine is home again, and 
everybody knows it. Thousands greeted 
him at his landing in New York; and all 
along the way to his home in Augusta 
Me., there were cheers and hand-shaking 
and speeches,’ which he knows so well 
how to make, saying just the right things 
for the occasion. No one doubts his 
great ability and popularity. He will be 
a great re-enforcement to the Republican 
ranks in the coming election. And so 
the battle thickens, with what result 
November will soon till us. 


The following work is carried on by 
the Chicago Central W. C. T. U.: Two 
day nurseries (where an aggregate of over 
14,000 children were cared for last year), 
two kindergartens, two industrial schools, 
two medical dispensaries, a waifs’ Sunday- 
school, a nightly gospel temperance-meet- 
ing, a free lodging-house for girls, where 
over four hundred were cared for last 
year, a lodging-house for men, where 
60,000 were lodged during the year, and 
a lunch-room just opened. 


There are in the Free Library in this 
city 49,475 books and 2,048 pamphlets, 
making a total of 51,523 books and 
pamphlets. Thesix hundred volumes were 
purchased at the recent sale of the Winans 
library. The total number of visitors dur- 
ing the year was 231,946, of whom 182,- 
420 were males and 49,529 were females. 
Forty-nine percent. of the books taken 
out were works of fiction. Since 1879 
there have been 439 books used up and 


There was a large incendiary fire in 
Fresno last Saturday night, destroying 
much property and one or more human 
lives. A vigilance committee has been 
organized, and short work will doubtless 
be made with future incendiaries. Every- 
thing in our hot inland valleys is now dry 
as a husk, and property-owners are not 
likely to look with much kindness upon 
the scoundrel who wickedly starts a fire 
which in so short a time may reduce the 
whole place to ashes. 


A syndicate of Berlin capitalists is 


lands in Minnesota and Wisconsin that 
are available. There is one good thing 
about it—they pay good prices, in some 
cases nearly thrice the ruling figures. 
But foreign syndicates are not the most 


desirable purchasers of our wide domain. 


If it is possible to 


324 lost or stolen. 4 


reported to be buying up all timber- |. 


A PARALLEL. 
BY REV. GEO, H. LEE. 


No doubt one of the things that con- 


Gibbon was the repeated action of the 
Christian population in the days of ex- 
piring paganism. Unfair, outrageous, 
inconsistent, unchristian to the last de- 
gree, whenever a law would appear from 
the emperor, even looking toward the sup- 
pression of pagan superstitions, the Chris- 
tian population, often headed by their 
bishops and pastors, would Seize it and 
make it a pretext for violence. They 
tore down valuable and beautiful build- 
ings, because they were pagan temples; 
they invaded private property, and pil- 
laged private homes in search of idols; 
and to the last degree exasperated their 
oppressed neighbors, who naturally per- 
sisted in their paganism in these circum- 
stances. This, too, in spite of men who, 
like Augustine and Chrysostom, pleaded, 
“We must pray for them [the pagans], 
not exasperate them” | 


There is a parallel between this an 
our own times. The real difficulty then 
lay in the fact that the Christian populace 
thought praying for pagans was a rather 
slow way of uprooting their superstition 
and wickedness. Unmindful of the les- 
son of centuries before them, unmindful 
of the example of Jesus, they believed 
the way to uproot pagan iniquities was to 
secure imperial decrees against them, 
and then see to the enforcing of those 
decrees themselves if necessary. They 
had these considerations on their side: 1. 
They thus showed great zeal for Christian- 
ity. 2. They had a great many good 
men, some bishops, and even a few mar- 
tyrs (as Marcellus, Bishop of Apamea in 
Syria) among their numbers. 3. They 
had a policy that the pagans dreaded and 
opposed, while Augustine’s idea of pray- 
ing for the pagans was just the scheme 
that pagans themselves could agree to. 
Augustine was therefore deluded, be- 
cause the pagans themselves would rather 
submit to attempts at “moral suasion” 
and conversion than to the violence of 
laws and mobs. Now, where lies the 
parallel to our own times? Let us see. 

One mark of the decline of true relig- 
ion then was the Church’s union with 
the State, and looking for the State to do 
some of the Church’s work. ‘The sup- 
pression of paganism was the work of the 
Church of Christ, and should have been 
done by the method of conversion from 
within, from the heart outward. But, then, 
the Church, despising its own weapons, 
laid hold of laws, and appealed to carnal 
weapons whereby to perform their work. 


To-day the work of suppressing the 
dram-shop is the work of the Church of 
Christ. There is no use in trying to 
dodge this issue. The evil is one that 
must be reached from within, from the 
hearts of them who are in any way under, 
or liable to come under, its power. Then, 
besides its peculiarity, its greatness re- 
moves it beyond the power of human 
management. Nothing should be sup- 
pressed by the Gospel of Christ if the 
traffic in liquor should not. 

Now, it marks a decline in true relig- 
ion when Christians despise the weap- 
onry of the gospel and seize hold of 
State help for the accomplishment of 
this work of theirs. ‘The outcome can 
only be disappointment; but, whether or 
no it marks a decline in my _ personal 
faith now as well as in the days of ex- 
piring paganism, for me to doubt and 
forsake the spiritual weapons of the gos- 
pel. 

This parallel might be exhibited fur- 
ther, but I want simply now to take this 
closing.instance of it. 

Then, praying for the pagans was not 
much of a weapon, because the pagans 
themselves invited it. To-day moral 
suasion, or (as it should be spoken of) 
the preaching of repentance and faith in 
Christ, are not the weapons for this war- 
fare, because the dranm-sellers themselves 
like it and invite it. The situation is 
exactly parallel. And to-day, in the heat 
of the strife, you show yourself on the 
side of the rum-venders if you advocate 
moral suasion, or rather the gospel; for 
they have no fear of this method of war- 
fare. 

But is it not easy to see why they 
have no fear of it; viz., because they de- 
spise it? while the Christian advocates 
it because of a supreme overshadowing 
belief that the gospel is the power of God. 

Set us analyze the situation from the 
standpoint of the gospel, or “praying for 
the pagans.” On one side is the Chris- 
tian who believes in pushing the gospel 
in its Own peculiar ways, and securing 
the conversion of souls. He believes 
that devoting all one’s self to this way is 
the rule of Christian action in the war- 
fare. 

On the other side stand the prohibi- 
tionist and the liquor-seller, who disbe- 
lieve that the traffic is most endangered 
by this “prayer” method, and who think 
alike (as if neither one nor the other saw 
any power in the gospel of Christ) 
that the suppression of dram selling 
must be accomplished by the strong arm 
of the State. 

The fact seems to be that we Chris- 
tians to-day are very much in danger of 
making another parallel between the old 
days and ours; viz., in forgetting that the 
gospel is the Christian panacea for every 
human sin and’ woe, and thus sliding in- 
to as awful a spiritual decline as the 
church of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


AMONG THE REDWOODS. 


BY REV. J. C, HOLBROOK, D.D. 


Have all Californians an idea of the 
vast extent of the redwood forests of 
Mendocino county? Iam sure I had 


‘not until I came here, and I am confi- 


firmed the infidelity of the great historian | 


dent that people on the Atlantic slope : 
who have heard and read so much about 


the agricultural, horticultural and min- 
eral resources of this great State are far 
from being aware of the source of 
wealth which is stored up in these noble 
forests. 

By invitation of my nephew, Mr. J. 
F. Clark, Vice-President and manager of 
the Navarro Mill Co., I embarked one 
day last week on one of their steam 
schooners for a few weeks’ visit with him 
here, and I have been exceedingly in- 
terested in the operations of the great 
lumbering establishment at the mouth of 
the Navarro river, which is under his 
care. The company own upwards of 
30,000 acres of land, mostly covered with 
these most valuable trees. They have 
built a railroad, eight miles long, from 
the mouth of the river, where their mills 
are, into the forest, on which to transport 
logs when the stage of water in the river 
will not admit of their floating down. 
They also employ two steam schooners, 
as well as sailing vessels, which carry 
their lumber to San Francisco, San Diego 
and San Pedro, and other parts. They 
furnish thousands of ties and vast bridge 
timbers for the railroads, and turn out 
millions of feet of boards and shingles, 
fence pickets and other lumber. They 
have on their pay-roll the names of more 
than four hundred men. 

There are no less than six establish- 
ments of the kind in the space of twenty 
miles along the coast in Mendocino 
county; but the Navarro Mills are the 
most extensive and their franchise the 
most valuable and their business connec- 
tions the most farreaching. The com- 
pany is incorporated, and they value their 
plant, lands and franchise at considerably 
above a million of dollars. Quite a vil- 
lage has grown up here, the buildings be- 
ing owned by the company, and they 
have provided a building for those who 
are Roman Catholics in which to worship, 
and they contribute $300 per annum to- 
wards the supply of Presbyterian preach- 
ing every Sabbath. No saloons are al- 
lowed. There is also a public hall and 
small public library. In the absence of 
a minister I preached last Sabbath to 
quite a large and attentive audience, and 
expect to do so again next Sabbath. 


Mendocino county, I am informed, 
has an area of 1,000 square miles, more 
than one-third of which is covered with 
the valuable redwoods. The woods, as 
you know, is capable of a high polish, is 
straight-grained, and easily worked, and 
is used not only on this coast but also 
in Europe for the inside finish of houses« 
and offices. I saw a brig loading with 
it for Australia. 

But the North Pacific ocean belies its 
name! We were out more than twenty- 
four hours on our trip to San Francisco 
(125 miles). The sea was boisterous and 
we had a headwind, and not a few of 
our company paid a reluctant tribute to 
Neptune. Faugh! how I hate sea-far- 
ing! Give me a railroad every time. 
No wonder the California and Oregon 
road is getting almost all the passengers 
from the steamers. I would not advise any 
one to take the voyage up the coast if 
he can find any other conveyance, and I 
had almost said he had better walk! 
But we areall right now and enjoying the 
magnificent scenery here and the quiet 
of this place, and never tire of going 
down to the beach to watch the endless 
roll and tumble of the surf as it comes 
in from Japan and China across the 
mighty ocean. 

Navarro Mills, Cal. 


FREE WOOL. 


The Christian Weekly (New York) 
states that ‘‘a hosiery mill at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., employing 1,000 workmen, 
has just shut down, owing to the stagna- 
tion in the woolen trade. There are 
350 fewer woolen mills in the United 
States at this time than there were fifteen 
years ago. ‘The tendency is to replace 
woolen mills with shoddy mills, in conse- 
quence of the tariff tax on wool.” 

The paper making this statement is 
one of the most reliable and excellent of 
our exchanges, and by no means a parti- 
san sheet. We have heard similar state- 
ments from well-informed persons. And 
yet we are told by politicians that a high- 
tariff tax on wool is necessary for our 
protection. Whose protection? Not 
the manufacturer’s; he cannot get the 
wool, and so shuts down at the rate of 
350 mills in fifteen years. Six hundred 
million pounds of wool are required to 
make our clothes in this country, and we 
do not raise half that quantity. Not 
the wool-grower’s protection ; he can- 
not sell his kind of wool to the manu- 
facturer who will not buy it at the price, 
but rather shuts up hismill. There isa 


‘very heavy tariff-tax on imported woolen 


cloths. (More than $44,000,000 worth 
of woolen goods are imported annually, 
at an average duty of fifty-eight per 
cent.) But even with that help the manu- 
facturer does not prosper with the high 
tariff on wool to contend with. Cer- 
tainly the purchaser and wearer of wool- 
en goods is not benefited by such a high 
tariff, which closes up our own factories, 
and causes us to pay such high prices for 
home or foreign goods. Is the difficulty 
to be overcome by putting such a tax on 
foreign cloths as to rule them out of our 
markets entirely, thus giving our own 
manufacturers a complete monopoly? 
They might then pay the tax on imported 
wool and. manufacture all our cloths ; 
but at what an expense to the purchaser ! 
Would it not be better to admit wool 
free of duty, and thus make a market for 
our own wool, because then our factories 
would run, being able to get the material 
needed and compete with foreign pro- 
duction ? 

“Free import of woo! would permit 


the manufacture of goods in this country 
so cheaply that the import would cease. 
The demand for labor would increase 
enormously, with consequent increase of 
wages and extension of trade, with cheap- 
er clothing and carpets.” 

“ The advantage of the foreign woolen 
manufacturer over the American was 
clearly and strongly stated three years 
ago by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers to be due to the fact that 
the foreigner obtained his raw material 
free, and the association decried the 
high duty as one of the great difficulties 
with which the American manufacturer 
has to contend, and declared that in 
order to compete successfully in the mar- 
kets of the world he must be able to 
select part of his raw material from the 
world’s supply.” K, 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mclean, 520 Thirteenth street, 
Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, pore report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W.S. H. M.§ 


OUR CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


One of the societies sustained by the 
Congregational churches of the United 
States is the American Congregational 
Union, the object of which is to help 
build churches and parsonages. The 
Union has a secr2tary in each State to 
represent it. For years it has been ably 
and faithfully served in this State by Dr. 
W. C, Pond. On account of too much 
work in other ways, he has felt obliged 
to resign the trust, but we are glad to an- 
nounce that Rev. W. Frear has been ap- 
pointed secretary for California, and has 
accepted the appointment. The choice 
is a capital one, and the new secretary 
will not be behind his predecessor in 
efficiency and business management. 
There 1s large room for improvement on 
the part of our churches in regard to 
contributing to the support of the Union. 
It may be timely just now to put before 
our readers, as very good reading, the 
following catechism prepared by Secre- 
tary Cobb. 

is the American 
Congregational Union? Answer—lIt is 
a society organized to aid in building 
houses of worship and homes for min- 
isters. 

‘¢©Q.—Where is the Central Office? 
A.—59 Bible House, New York city. 

‘*Q.—How much money has the 
Union disbursed? A.—$1,602,118.93. 

« (.—How many churches has it aid- 
ed in erecting? A.—1,728 in forty-five 
States and Territories. 

‘‘(.—How many are waiting to be 
aided? A.—Sixty-four. 

«“().—What are the conditions in 
which churches are aided? A.—That 
the church be absolutely unable to build 
a suitable house without aid; that the 
church be a regularly organized and 
legally incorporated evangelical Congre- 
gational church ; that the church own the 
land, free from all debt, on which it pro- 
poses to build ; that the aid ‘granted by 
the Union actually pay ‘last bills,’ leav- 
ing no debt; that the property be kept 
insured in the name of the Union ; that 
a loan or trust mortgage be given to 
the Union by the aided church, covering 
the whole amount of aid received from 
all sources, outside of its own member- 
ship and congregation, besides what is 
given directly by the Union ; that the 
aided church shall not make public 
appeals for aid from any other churches ; 
and that the aided church make an 
annual contribution to the treasury of the 
Union. 

**(.—Under what circumstances can 
the Union recover money granted to a 
church? A.—When a church ceases to 
exist ; or votes to become a church of 
any other denomination; or ceases to 
hold worship; or to keep its house in- 
sured ; or.to make an annual contribu- 
tion to the Union ; or looses its house by 
fire. 

**Q.—How much of the money given 
or loaned to churches has been paid 
back? A.—$178,927.64. 

‘*©.—How much of this has been 
contributed, as benevolence, by aided 
churches? A.—$102,223.24. 

“ Q.—What is the largest sum total 
the Union has received in any year? 
A.—$15 2,693.54 in 1887. 

‘*(Q.—How many churches gave to 
this work in 1887? A.—1,621. 


Q.—How much is absolutely needed 
each year to meet present demands? 
A.—Not less than $200,000. 

“Q.—How many Congregational 
churches have no houses of worship? 
A.—550. 

‘*Q.-—-How many churches have no 
parsonages? A.—More than 2,500. 

““Q.—How much, on an _ average, 
would secure a home for the minister of 
each of our churches? A.—$250. 

‘‘(Q.—How many new churches ought 
to be built each year, for the next five 
years? A.—Not less than 200. 

‘‘Q.—How many parsonages ought 
to be built each year? A.—Not less 
than 200. 

**Q.—Can any church or minister do 
the best work without a house for service, 
and a home to live in? A.—Many 
churches die for the want of these build- 
Ings. 

‘*Q.—Does the Word of God give 
any direction as to this work? A.— 
‘And let them make me a sanctuary, 
+ I may dwell among then.’ (Ex, xxv: 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 
PACIFIC COAST. il 


Rev. W. H. Scudder of Plymouth 
church in this city gave a review of Re- 
nan’s history of Israel before the Club 
at its meeting last Monday. Among the 
visitors present were Revs. W. L. Jones, 
of Cloverdale, and R. H. Thomas of 
Galt, who are spending their vacation 
this way. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda will 
address the Club next Monday. 

Rev. O. C. Miller of the English 
Lutheran church in this city preached in 
the First church Sunday morning. Rev. 
A. L. Rankin officiated for Mr. Miller. 


The Advance reports that Rev. C. D. 
Barrows, D.D., isspending some weeks 
at Manchester, by the sea, with his fami- 
ly, and preaching in various pulpits. He 
expects to resume work with the First 
church, San Francisco, September rst. 


In Plymouth church pastor Scudder 
discoursed on ‘The Wayside Hearer.” 
At night Mrs, Woodman of the W. C. 
T. U. gave an excellent account of viti- 
culture in California. 

At Bethany church the pastor’s topic 
in the morning was “In His Name,” in 
the evening the third lecture on Samson 
was delivered, topic, Santson’s 
Triumphs,” the point of special signifi- 
cance being that the record teaches that 
the physical strength which achieved 
these triumphs came by an inspiration 
of God’s strength. 


At Olivet church, in the evening, Mr. 
Franklin Rhoda, recently returned, from 
a vacation trip to China, Corea and 
Japan, gave a very interesting address 
on Japan, especially of the wonderful 
progress of God’s kingdom there. 

Rev. Joseph Rowell, seaman’s chap- 
jain, has returned from his Eastern trip, 
and reports renovations and improve- 
ments being made in the Mariners’ church. 
His trip was without accident and very 
enjoyable. 

Rev. Walter Frear preached at the 
Third church in this city last Sunday. 

Eight persons united with the First 
church, Oakland. Pastor McLean’s ad- 
dress was especially to the young mem- 
bers. At night the church was packed 
with an audience to listen to the Pundita 
Ramabai. 

“Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?” was the text on which 
Prof. Mooar discoursed at Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland. 

Mr. W. C. Broadbent supplied the 
Second church, Oakland, in the absence 
of Pastor Bothwell. 

“The Manna from Heaven” and “The 
‘Tower of Babel” were the subjects on 
which Rev. G. H. Merrill preached in 
Market-street church, Oakland. Three 
persons united with the church. 

‘Clouds without Water” was the topic 
discoursed on by Rev. C. F. Clapp of 
East Oakland. At night the pulpit was 
occupied by Rev. Mr. Woodman. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney occupied the pul- 
pit in Haywards,pastor Madge being away 
on his vacation. 

Rev. J. H. Strong spent last Sunday 
at Sunol and Mission San Jose. 

The pulpit in Petaluma was filled last 
Sunday by Rev. W. N. Meserve. 

At Benicia Rev. Dr. Willey preached 
on the “Parable of the Pounds,” 


Rev. J. F. Bacon again supplied the 


at Berkeley. 


The Suisun church has received eleven 
persons on profession since January rst, 
and one by letter. Two have died, one 
at the recent fire which desolated a large 
part of the city and left a large number 
homeless. Pastor Hitchcock remains 
bravely at his post, sympathizing and 
working with his people in that field. 


If any reader of THE PaciFic isabout 
to sell at a sacrifice a carpet equivalent 
in size to about twenty yards (yard wide), 
and would rather make a present of itto 
a mountain church that is now, with no 
little self-denial, renovating its house of 
worship that has fallen into decay, the 
undersigned will tell how this can be 
done. Chairs and other furnishings will 
also be welcome. Wm. C. Ponp. 


San Jose.—The Christian Endeavor 
Society have assumed the expense of a 
neat iron fence around the lot on which 
our new church is located. It has been 
completed at a cost of a little over two 
hundred dollars, and adds much to the 
attractiveness of the church. The Soci- 
ety now numbers about fifty members. 


Ten united with the church at San 
Miguel (Rev. E. B. Tuthill, pastor) at the 
communion last Sunday—seven by pro- 
fession, three by letter. , 


A private letter from San Mateo brings 
good news as to the prosperity of our 
church there, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. C. Rowland Hill. The church 
building has been painted and repaired, 
and improved at an expense of $1,000, 
every dollar of which has been paid. 
Further work on parsonage and grounds 
is projected to cost $500 more, all or 
nearly all of which is pledged or other- 
wise assured. The congregations fill all 
the present sittings, and more are to be 
provided. This was a home mission- 
ary church not long ago, and there seem- 
ed to be a sort of settled despair of its 
becoming anything else; now it is self- 
sustaining, self-improving, and ready to 
lend to others a helping hand. Are 
there not several other home mission- | 
ary churches that might go and do like- 
wise ? 


Rev. Walter Frear has accepted the 
appointment of Secretary of the Ameri- 
an Congregational Union for Central 


and Northern California, taking the 
place of Rev, Dr. W. C. Pond, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Frear’s address is 614 
Thirteenth street, Oakland, Cal. 


Rev. L. T. Mason, at Lockeford, is il- 
lustrating his sermons once in two weeks 
by using a stereopticon. His Congrega- 
tions have increased very much, and he 
is pleased with the result. His church 
has a very fine choir for a small place, 
and the “good music has had a great deal 
to do with the increase in the the con- 
gregation.” Mr. Mason has notified his 
church that he intends to clage his labor 
there about the middle of November. 
“Here is a good opening for a young 
man who is not afraid of plenty of hard 
work and can live on a small salary.” 


O.tympiA.—The new organ for the 
Congregational church of Olympia has 
arrived, but while special arrangements 
were being made for a service of praise, 
and an address by the pastor, Rev. Leo- 
nard Garver, on ‘‘The Ministry of Mu- 
sic,” he has been suddenly summoned to 
Los Angeles, Cal., to minister to a dying 
sister, and the church must be closed till 
he returns. So sadness mingles with our 
rejoicing. The Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Sunday-schools have agreed 
on a union picnic for the 8th inst. 

H. H. S. 


EurREKA. — Epiror Paciric: Our 
whole community were beclouded with 
sorrow last Thursday evening. Two hun- 
dred children, with their parents and teach- 
ers, went to the Peninsula opposite town 
by steamer for a Sunday-school pic- 
nic. The day was charming,and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. At 5 Pp. 
M. all rushed to the boat to return joyous 
and with glad hearts, when word came 
that two boys, 12 to 14 years old, were 
drowned in the surf on the outside of the 
Spit. The Superintendent, Mr. Munroe, 


| and the pastor, Mr. McDougal, mounted 


horses and hastened to the beach and 
succeeded in recovering the body of little 
Philip Chope. The life-saving crew and 
others soon came, and spent three hours 
in diligent efforts to resuscitate the boy, 
all to no purpose. The borders of the 
bay and miles of the outside beach have 
been patrolled ever since to find the 
body of Bert Brown in vain, and the 
hcpe of ever finding him is well nigh 
gone. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Chope, 
the parents of the boy, and his sister 
Carry, were of course overcome with 
grief. A large concourse attended the 
funeral on Saturday, and followed their 
only son to his untimely grave. Buta 
worse sorrow overshadows the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who are denied 
the sad comfort of giving the rite of 
sepulture to their beloved boy. , 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sun, 
And rides upon the storm.”’ 


A. H. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Eight churches in 
the five southern counties have buildinzs 
ready or nearly ready for dedication. 
Mr. David Reid is supplying the Bolinas 
church during his vacation.—-—Rev. P. P. 
Phelps of Livermore has returned from 
his Eastern trip. 


MetuHopist.—A. J. Bell, after suc- 
cessful work in Walnut Creek, goes to 
Washington Territory, after which he 
will return to California.—~—The Alameda 
church has been enlarged and beautified, 
and was recently re-opened. 

FROM LODI. 

On the first Sunday of this month 
Rev. George B. Allen preached for the 
last time as. pastor of the Lodi church. 
Our brother regrets the necessity of leav- 
ing his work at this time, when his rela- 
tions with the congregation were so 
pleasant. ‘All have been very kind to 
us. I have never had a more agreeable 
charge. As it is the first church of 
which I have had charge since I entered 
the Congregational ministry (from the 
Reformed Episcopalian), I feel very 
thankful that there has not been one un- 
pleasant thing in my relations with any 
one of my parishioners.” 

The following is the expression of the 
church : 


** RESOLUTIONS. 


‘“WHEREAS, Rev. George B. Allen 
has tendered his resignation as pastor of 
our church, in order that he may remove 
to Oakland, that his sons may avail 
themselves of the superior educational 
advantages afforded by the State Univer- 
sity, and, since his resignation is uncon- 
ditional and final, therefore be it 

« Resolved, That we accept the same 
with sincere regret, and assure him of 
our high appreciation of his faithfulness 
as a pastor in all-branches of Christian 
activity during nearly two years’ service 
among us. 

“ Resolved, That, by his devotion to 
his work, by his pure and upright life, 
and by his uniformly courteous and gen- 
tlemanly manners, he has won the confi- 
dence and esteem of the community and 
promoted the welfare and harmony of 
the church, and in all his work he has 
been ably seconded by his efficient wife, 
whose labors have been untiring in all 
church, Sunday-school and temperance 
work, 

“‘ Resolved, That, while we exceedingly 
regret to part with him and his estima- 
ble family, our prayers and best wishes 
will follow them wherever they may go, 
and we trust that they may be as useful 
= as fully appreciated elsewhere as 

ere. 

“ By order of the First Congregational 
church. T. B. Gerrroy, Clerk. 

* Lodi, July 23, 1888.” 

Brother Allen now resides at 1073 
Seventh avenue, East Oakland. He is 
ready for work, temporary or permanent, 


| near the bay. 


AND HIS SUMMER 
HOME. 


D. L. MOODY 


BY S. E. BRIDGMAN. 


It may be a hackneyed pbrase, but it 
is a most expressive one, that Northfield 
is the Jerusalem of all Christian pilgrims. 
Each year sees more and more coming 
to this famous shrine, to be quickened 
and vitalized by contact with the disci- 
ples of a risen Lord who are gathered 
here from all parts of the world. Scarcely 
had the echo of the retreating footsteps 
of some five hundred college men faded 
away, when there came upon the scene 
another army of pilgrims to take up a 
somewhat similar work to the one laid 
down by “the boys.” The College 
School for Bible Study in July and the 
Bible Conference in August, both meet- 
ing at the Young Ladies’ Seminary by 
invitation of D. L. Moody, are for study- 
ing the Bible, the becoming more famil- 
iar with methods of Christian work, the 
meeting with. missionaries and listening 
to addresses ot those who are in the fore- 
front of aggressive work. For three 
years college men have met here, and 
this is the sixth gathering for all. Henry 
Drummond, Dr. Bonar, Mark Guy 
Pearce, Marcus Rainsford, R. C. Mor- 
gan, and other choice men from over the 
sea, have been here in days past, and 
these sessions have been blessed by Hud- 
son Taylor of the China Inland Mission, 
Reginald Radcliffe.of Liverpool, Dr. 


Edward Chester of India, George Con- 


stantine of Athens, whose stories of per- 
sonal experiences are as romantic as that 
of any ‘“‘forty-niner’—ay, and even more, 
for one, at least, of the above has not 
only been in perils by the sea, in perils 
of robbers, but in perils from the canni- 
bals. Aside from these, our own coun- 
try has sent here its choicest speakers, 
its best talent. It is no wonder that 
each year the throng increases. A large 
and elegant hotel has been opened here 
for the first time, and it is not only pack- 
ed with cots in the house, but in the 
bowling-alley. Private houses are filled 
up, tents are pitched on the hillside, and 
all the Seminary buildings are overflow- 
ing. It is the story of a mining-town in 
the mountains over again, but instead of 
oaths and curses are heard prayer and 
song; instead of digging for gold there is 
search for hidden treasures. Pastors, 
laymen, city, home and foreign mission- 
aries, evangelists, are here, and what is 
amazing, with such an array of scholarly 
men as those already named, with Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, Alexander McKenzie, Hen- 
ry Clay Trumbull, Rev. Dr. Pierson, 
Rev. W. W. Clark, Professor Harper of 
Yale, Professor Green of Princeton, Dr. 
Wayland of Philadelphia, the plain coun- 
try boy who, forty years ago, was edu- 
cated at the little district school here, 
whose brothers are now about him, good, 
honest farmers, with his mother living 
near him, doing her own work because 
she likes to be independent—to D. L. 
Moody, peerless and unmatched, all list- 
en as to one inspired. He is a marvel. 
His forceful illustrations, his vivid imag- 
ination, his deep earnestness, his knowl- 
edge of the Bible, his way of putting 
things, is unequaled. His sermon on 
Daniel, on Abraham, makes those men 
and those days as real and life-like as 
though they existed yesterday. He is 
everywhere; now laying plans with trus- 
tees of his two schools, and then looking 
after the locating of his guests coming in 
to find “every place in town full,” find- 
ing room somewhere for the unheralded 
visitors. He looks after the servants and 
farmers of the village, inviting them in 
to the meetings. No more democratic 
man, in its true sense, lives; hence the 
loving bond in which he is held in this, 
his old home. But not alone is it a 
blessed privilege to be here, to hear these 
grand intellectual and spiritual giants, 
but the singing by Mr. Sankey and 
George C. Stebbins and wife, D. B. 
Towner and wife, with their helpers, is 
an attraction of deepest interest. It is 
singular that, with so large a list and so 
great a variety of songs, the ‘Ninety and 
Nine” is oftenest called for. For five 
days services have been held morning 
and evening, and now the afternoon is 
to be added. There is a wealth of ma- 
terial to draw upon, and daily new speak- 
ers are coming in. For five successive 
mornings Mr. Moody has taken up the 
four gospels and the Acts, sending peo- 
ple away to study with deeper interest 
and with a clearer understanding of 
these books. 

Rev. J. H. Harwood of San Diego 
represents home mission work, and is a 
welcome addition to the force of speak- 
ers. Rev. Payson Hammond is here, as 
enthusiastic, as thoroughly alive, as ever, 
pleading that the children may be pre- 
sented in the beauty of their young years 
to Christ. Mrs. W. B. Capron of India 
is asking for women to do women’s work 
in that far-away land. Hudson Taylor 
urges consecration to service, and appeals 
for men. The world is waiting for 
Christ’s disciples to heed his command, 
**Go teach all nations.” 


One of the most delightful features of 
these days of blessing is the little gather- 
ings at morning prayers in glen or onthe 
hillside, in private rooms or under the 
shadow of grand old trees, where with 
perfect freedom one can question these 
workers from the front and get at the 
source of spiritual power. We under- 
stand that Mr. Moody is to spend the 
winter in California. We congratulate 
our friends on the Pacific Coast on this 
decision. His advent there will bring, 
we trust, greater riches than were ever 
dug out of the mines or showered from 
the hillsides. 

The two schools founded by Mr. 
Moody, one here in Northfield where we 
meet, and the boys’ school at Mt. Her- 


mon, on the other side of the river, are 
already too strait for the demand; some 
two hundred and seventy-five at each 
place, and many clamoring for admis- 
sion. Half a million of dollars have 
been jaid out in real estate, buildings 
and improvements, and an equal sum is 
imperatively needed as an endowment, 
The tuition and board—one hundred 
dollars a year—must necessarily be kept 
at this price, if the idea of the founder is 
to be carried out—that of giving a Christ- 
ian education to worthy and ambitious 
scholars unable to go to our more expen- 
sive schools, This burden of raising 
some $30,000 yearly to meet the deficit, 
and the desire to place his gchools on a 
permanent footing, is one which a grate- 
ful people should not allow to rest on 
our Greatheart’s shoulders. Where are 
there ten men to pay $50,000 each to 
make these grand institutions perpetual ? 
Some of the graduates of Mount Her- 
mon of this present year are already fill- 
ing important posts in the evangelistic 
field ; one, a German, located at Fitch- 
bury, Mass., over a large German church, 
cordially invited by all the pastors of the 
city. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Dear Paciric: A large’ number of 
tourists have visited Portland during the 
past week. The most riotable company 
of such was a large delegation of the 
teachers and -their friends, who were re- 
cently in attendance in your city at the 
great Educational Convention. They 
spent the best part of two days here, 
At Salem our good brother, Hon. T, F. 
McPatton of the First Congregational 
church there joined the party and came 
on to Portland. ‘The next day, August 
gth, he went with the tourists on a sight- 
seeing expedition up the Columbia river, 
to view its majestic passage through the 
Cascade mountains. Added interest at- 
tached to this short tour because of the 
visit to the block-house, where the be- 
loved and lamented General Sheridan 
first won military renown by his exploit 
in defense of the early settlers during the 
Indian war in Oregon and Washington, 
in 1855-56. 

After returning from their river jour- 
ney, a number of the tourists sought the 
various houses of worship, it being 
Thursday evening. At the First Con- 
gregational church it was with great 
pleasure that we heard the voice of Miss 
Pierce, principal of a leading school in 
Delaware, Ohio. The subject for the 
evening was * What Part of God’s Word 
Do You Like Best?” Ina few, simple, 
touching words she bore abundant testi- 
mony of her acquaintance with the 
Book, and of its special adaptation to all 
the wants of our varied and ever-chang- 
ing lives. To her the words of Jesus 
were the most comforting and full of as- 
surance. The general sentiment of the 
meeting was that the portions of Scrip- 
ture especially adapted to the needs of 
each person were the parts liked best by 
such person. 

On Sunday evening last, your corre- 
spondent worshiped at a little mission 
church of another denomination, which 
he had never visited before, and to the 
members of which he, in the main, was 
a stranger. After an earnest sermon 
upon the subject of Christ’s healing the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, 
and the benediction, a gentleman, who 
sat in the front seat, hastily went to the 
door and, with an earnest welcome of 
voice and hand, thanked those who went 
out for being present, and warmly invited 
them to “come again.” It may be 
thought strange that any note should be 
made of this action, as it should be the 
rule in every church, large or small. It 
is a rule, however, more honored in the 
breach than in the observance—it is 
feared—and if every member of all our 
churches could only realize what a power 
there is in the winning of an earnest 
Christian welcome, there would be no 
such thing as a person going away from 
any church feeling like a stranger. 

A good audience, considering ll 
things, was present at the First church 
this morning, to hear Rev. Frank D. 
Kelsey preach from Paul’s words, Gal. 
vi: 14: “But God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” A strange object to glory in, 
said the speaker, but it was not the 
wooden cross Paul spoke of ; it was the 
cross of suffering, of tears, of agonizing 
blood, which our loving Saviour endured 
who gave himself a ransom for the world. 
What are our crosses compared with his ? 
The chief cross we have to bear is the 
submission of our will to the divine will. 
Is not this easy? It seems not. It 
makes one blush to see men hesitate to 
acknowledge Christ, in view of what 


Christ has done for them. To win the 


crown we must bear the cross. Nothing 
is accomplished without sacrifice. That 
is the great law of our being. But what 
a cheerful sacrifice, if, indeed, it can be 
called such, it ought to be to render a 
loving, tender, willing obedience to our 
elder brother, and thus show ‘that we are 
possessed of loyal, grateful souls! Is the 
cross heavy ? Look to Jesus and learn 
of him. Be with him much in prayer. 
He will tenderly take your burden. The 
sermon throughout was helpful and 
encouraging in the true sense, and so 
simple and plain that none could depart 
from the service without being impressed 
with its helpfulness in pointing the way 
to the acceptance of the Master’s claims 
upon us. G. H. H. 
August 12, 1888, 


A debate in Congress the other day 
brought out the fact that a rise of one 
cent per pound in the price of sugar cost 
the American people $31,000,000 for 
the year, and of this about $27,000,000 


| goes tothe manipulators of market prices. 
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THE SILENT MESSAGE. 


over the sea, 
ringing the news to me; 
With silent breath 
It told of death 
In the home that was far across the sea, 
The land of my nativity. 
As I broke the seal I feared to take 
The silent scrip, for it would break 
Sad news to me, 3 
Beyond the sea, 7 
Of a loved one gone from earth; so dear, 
So far apart and yet so near! 
It told in tones of the tenderest love 
How she resigned her will to God; 
With willing heart 
She did depart, . 
To be with Christ in the mansions above, 
Where all is peace and joy and love. . 


The bitterest pang that it brought to me, 
That never again I should see , 

That well-known face 

In fond embrace, 
As in the days of old beyond the sea. 
She was as dear as life to me. 
Farewell, fond sister, it is not for long 
Before I’ll join the heavenly throng, 

And thee to greet, 

-Again to meet; 
In the land beyond, by the golden shore, 
We'll meet again to part no more. 
Elizabeth! so dear that well-known name! 
In death to me it is the same; 

No change it makes, 

It only breaks 
The sacred ties of home, of earth, of friends; 
Her spirit free to Christ ascends. . 
Pullman, W.T. James DAvigs. 


The Congregational Year Book for 
1888, issued this month, gives the follow- 
ing summaries. These additions, re- 
movals and gains, it should be remem 
bered, cover a period extending in 
several of the States to two years, and 
in others to various fractional parts of 
more than one year: 


Churches — 
Whole number................. 4,404 
Gain in 127 
Members— 
. 457,584 
Added on confession........ £1,156 
Added by 26,185 
Added total (189 not divided)... © 67,530 
38,644 
Apparent increase........ 
Gain (actual, comparing totals). 21,205 
Difference (due to inaccurate re- 
Baptisms— 
Families 268,775 
Sunday-schools— 
Gain in members............... 29,704 
Average attendance..... 324,719 
United with the Church from... 18,399 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCHES 


For the year 1887 only.......... $2,095,485 
Increase over 1883.............. 418,275 
Of which for Foreign Missions... 319,404 
Education......... 221,237 
‘* Church Building... 122,590 
- ‘* Home Missions..... 436,577 
a ‘* Sunday-schools .... 28,986 
ae New Wesat......... 43,960 
94 ‘* Ministerial Aid..... 9,133 
‘* other objects...... . 787,731 
Home expenditures............. 5,078, 980 
increase ...... 1,169,755 


Since the secularization of the schools 
in Holland the “evangelical” population 
have organized a “Union” to establish 
what are called “Bible schools.” Their 
number has rapidly increased, and at the 
beginning of last year there were 441 
such schools, with 71,000 scholars, rep- 
resenting a capital of two million dollars. 
—Independent. 


At the Minnesota State Conference of 
the Swedish Baptist Church just held, 
over a thousand peop!e being present, 
the following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas, no effective temperance work 
can take place as long as the liquor busi- 
ness is legalized, and, whereas, a political 
party is necessary to enact and enforce 
laws prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages, be it Re- 
solved—That we recommend to all of 
our brethren in the churches to heartily 
support the National Prohibition Party.” 


Recent statistics show that there are 
about 6,800 Catholic churches in this 
country, to which -are~ attached 3,000 
parochial schools. | 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


In Summer from Piano, Olass and Voice in- 
straction is quite compatible with making a 
plan of campaiga for the Winter’s work, and a 
Visit to one of the famous Vitson & Oo, Masic 
Stores of 
OLIVER DITION & CO., Boston. 


C. H,. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. E. DITSON & CO., 1223 Chestaut 8t., 
Philadelphia; or to their Branch Instru- 
ment Store. 


J.C. HAYNES & CO., 383 Court street, 
Boston. 


New music books to be examined,are: —= 


For Schools—Sone Mavyvau, Booka I{ (4)e), 
Emerson; Ustrep Votcges (5%c)," Emerson. 


For Young Ohildren—KINDERGARTEN OHIMES 
($1.25), Wiggin; Sonas ror 
AND Primapy (30c), Menard. 


For Sunday-Schools — Ontupren’s DiapEem 
(30c), Abbey and Munger. 


For Players and Singers —Prano Ovassics ($1) 
OxvassicaL Pianrsr ($1); Youne 
Crassios ($1); Sona Oxcassros for Soprano 
($1); Sona Oxassros for Low Voices ($1).. 


Any. Boox Maiczp ror Beratw Psroz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
OC. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADY OF MANY YEAR3’ EXPERI- 

ence in day and home schools desires to 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three litile girls or 
young misses. For particalars address Miss 
M.8. Castleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, 
Cal. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimmiog tank; tub baths. Water 

pumped from the bay only at high tide, and 

hanged daily. new, clean and 


MARKET 8T.,_ - 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 


ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate —. 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royvat Baxtne Pow- 
pER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


1888-1889. 


Chautangua Literatare 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


J. 0. HAMMOND, Agent, 
1037 Market Street 


. (Between Sixth and Seventh) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIST FOR 1888-1889. 


GREEK HISTORY. By Vincent.......$ 50 
PREPARATORY GREEK. By Wilkinson 1 00 
COLLEGE GREEK. By Atkinson..... 1 00 
ZOOLOGY. By Steele. ................ 12 
CHEMISTRY. By Appleton........... 1 0 
OHARAOTER OF JESUS. By Bushnell 40 
THE MODERN CHURCH. By Hurst. 40 


Sent by mail or express on receipt of price. 
Cash should accompany each order. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50. In clubs of five or 
more tO ONE ADDRESS, $1.35 each. Oash in ad- 
vance. 


Garnet Seal, No. 4. 


1.OLD GREEK EDUCATION. (With a 
chapter on the Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 

2. EOONOMIOS FOR THE PEOPLE. Bowker. 

8. MICHAEL FARADAY. J. H. Gladstone. 

4. THE CHEMIOAL HISTORY OF A CAN- 
DLE. Faraday. 


The four volumes in @ box........ $3 00 
(Not sold separately.) 


San FRanotsoo, June 15, 1888. 
To Pacific Coast Chautauqua Circles: 


We are prepared to furnish these books at 
Publishers’ prices. Terms cash. We expect 
to have two thousand sets of the first edition 
ready for delivery July 1, 1888. To avoid all. 


possible delay, your early order is respectfully 


solicited. 
D. HAMMOND, 
1087 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


1888-1889. 


STOVES. 


75 ** 85 00 
700 30 00 
600 75 00 
LAMPS. 
Table Lamps................. $0 16 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 175 ** 20 00 
66-candle power Lamps......... 175 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hotel.. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


THE ONE IN THE MIDDLE. 


Five very plump birds met one pleasant 
spring day, 
And seated themselves in a row on a rail; 
The two biggest sat with their backs turned 
this way, 
And straight as an arrow hung each little 


tail. 
Then four of them merrily sang, ‘‘Summer’s 


coming, . 

And soon we shall hear the brown honey- 
bees humming, 

And see brightest sunshine—ob! hey, diddle, 
diddle!” 

‘Except when it rains,” said the one in the 
middle, 


“and 8 will be roses—red, yellow and 


Sang the four in a chorus once more; ‘‘and 

~ the mil | 
Will give us the sweetest of water to drink, 
And grass-seed be plenty in field and on 


And a host of our kindred their ways will be 


winging 
Toward our home, all the news of the sunny 
South bringing, 


And we'll feast them on berries—oh! hey 
diddJe, diddle!” 

‘‘Some berries are poison,” said the one in 
the middle. 


Then, ‘‘Don’t be so cross,” said the four, 
coaxingly, 
As they looked kindly at her, ‘‘for certainly, 
dear, 
There is not the least reason that glum you 
should be 
When the time that we’ve wished for all 
winter is here. 
Come, be happy and gay, and cease trouble 
to borrow, 
Take good care of to-day—hope the best for 
to-morrow, 
And join in our singing—oh! hey, diddle, 
diddle!” 
““T won’t and that’s flat,’’ said the one in the 


middle. 


‘SLAYING ON OF HANDS.” 


BY MRS. L. G. M’VEAN. 


Aunt Roxie was old. Aunt Roxie was 
poor. And she was not my aunt, except 
in the sense that her warm, ample heart 
took in all the world as her kindred. 

But the sense of restful comfort that 
came into the house with her, and fell 
fresh upon me every time I looked upon 
her dear, wrinkled face, made her a very 
welcome visitor in my home. 

All one busy day she had been sitting 
at work in her low chair beside the win- 
dow, her dark, observant eyes meeting 
mine now and then with a clear, rested 
look. How often I had envied her that 
rested look when I was so weary ! 

On this particular evening the mani- 
fold duties of the day were at last fulfill- 
ed, and we two sat awaiting that last 
event of the day in so many households, 
the home-coming of the husband and 
father. I was absently humming— 

‘* One of the sweet old chapters 
After a day like this,” 
And feeling a sore sense of defeat and 
failure as my thoughts went wearily back 
over the day just closing. 

I felt sure Aunt Roxie’s thoughts must 
be of the same nature, when she spoke, 
very quietly, “Child, do you believe in 
the laying on of hands?” | 

“To be sure,” J answered, going to an 
ottoman beside her, and drawing one of 
her soft, wrinkled hands against my hot 
temples, “don’t you, Auntie ? ” 

“Yes, my child, but I have thought 
through the day that you must have for- 
gotten. If you had remembered how oft- 
en the dear Saviour touched those who 
thronged him, your day’s work would 
have been easier. Do you remember 
how your boy Fred came this morning 
and told you that he was sorry he had 
been so angry because his rabbits had es- 
caped, and he would try hard not togive 
up tohis temper again? You were busy 
dressing the baby, and you only half-list- 
ened, and then you answered, absently, 
‘Very well, my son, I am glad to hear it.’ 
Kind words, surely, but I had seen the 
struggle in the face of the high-spirited 
boy before he could overcome his reluc- 
tance to speak the words, and I saw the 
eager light die out of his eyes as he turn- 
ed back into the hall, and said to Elinor: 
‘I don’t think mother cares, as you said 
she would ; she wasn’t glad at all. I ex- 
pected she would give me a good hug and 
a kiss.’ 

“Do you not see how a loving touch 
would have melted away the barrier of 
pride and shy reticence that is growing 
up to bar you from your son’s heart, at a 
time when he needs mother-love most ? 

“And then when Maggie came in to 
clear away the breakfast things, looking 
so pale and worn, do you recall how your 
questioning made her show the steam- 
scalded arm she was trying to hide? - 

“You went at once ‘forswéet oil and 
laudanum, took the brawny red arm that 
quivered so with pain in your small, blue- 
veined hands, gently applied the sooth- 
ing remedy, and quickly, firmly bound it 
with old linen. 

“You turned at once to. your crying. 
baby, so that you did not see the tears in 
Maggie’s eyes—such tears as pain had 
not brought there, nor catch the look she 
gave you through those tears; but I saw 
it, and it told me that you had, then and 
there, by one kindly touch, forged a chain 
that binds to you a faithful servant. 

“Then your little Charlie brought in 
the two children who live back of your 
street to show them his Christmas pict- 
ure-books. Poor little neglected ones, 
how their eyes sparkled at the bright 
covers! But here was a dilemma. Their 
little hands were too ymuch begrimed by 
accumulations of cher- 
ished books: 

‘tT saw you stand undecided while you 
washed Charlie’s dimpled fingers. But’ 
no ! these were too foul for your dainty 
hands to touch, for your perfumed soap 
and damask towels to cleanse, their very 


Though his promised messages come not 


quite kindly, that they must run home 
and get washed quite clean, and then 
they might handle the books, as Charlie 
did. 

“They went bashfully away,.and you 
said that you meant, by means of this en- 
counter, to get them into Sunday school 
if you could. You even watched for 
their return, meaning to give them some 
rosy apples, but when Charlie, at last, 
went out to look for him, an enraged 
woman stood at the back fence, scolding 
the crying children for wanting to go 
again into a house where they were told 
that their mother did not keep them 
clean—‘an insult to any decent woman !’ 
So the poor starved spirit of childhood 
was defrauded of a golden delight, a 
thing to be dreamed of and remember- 
ed, because you could not bring your- 
self to the point of touching them.” 

By this time my tears were falling. 
Aunt Roxie went on, as if I had spoken. 

“Yes, I know, my child, you were giv- 
en this delicate spirit ; but ‘the servant is 
not greater than his Lord.’ They were 
Christ’s little snes, and not in any wise 
so foul as the leper who came to him, 
‘and Jesus put forth his hand and touch- 
ed him.’” 

“Oh !” said I, ‘there is the deformed 
girl in my Sunday-school class! I try 
so hard to overcome my natural repug- 
nance toward her unfortunate appear- 
ance, and I have thought she ought to 
love me more, for so few would have her 
in the class, but I see now; I never 
touch her. The projecting teeth, the 
hair-lip and the unsightly weakness of 
her eyes, go against my love of beauty so 
sorely. And yet she has a fine mind, a 
tender heart, and when she sees the oth- 
er girls spring and kiss me with such a 
joyous confidence, no doubt she suffers 
more than [ ever knew. I will try to 
make the future atone for the past. I 
will never shrink from touching her ten- 
derly. But, Aunt Roxie, how did you 
learn this wisdom ? ” 

“My life has been long, dear child, 
and was once active and eventful. Upon 
a time, certain praying women of our 
church resolved to visit and pray with a 
woman lost to honor, whose door was as 
the gate of hell to some sons of good 
mothers. She received us coldly and po- 
litely, and her beauty, set off by costly 
apparel, seemed to glow with scorn of us 
and our Christ. Hymns, Scripture, 
prayers, tears and pleadings seemed to 
leave her harder and more defiant, until 
one impulsive, warm-hearted little wom- 
an put her arms around her neck, and 
wept upon her shoulder. for pure pity, 
saying, ‘Oh, to think she was some moth- 
er’s girlie, as sweet and as innocent as 
my little Grace!’ That touch—that one 
loving, pitying mother’s touch—warm 
from a heart that yearned over her, sav- 
ed her. And we stood by her like sis- 
ters, until we had her safe in the low- 
roofed farm-house upon which she had 
brought sorrow more bitter than death, 
but in which she lived, a ministering 
spirit to aged parents and to orphaned 
children, for many years, 

“Oh, the touch of a tender hand! It 
is one of the dear Christ’s secrets for the 
healing of his poor, his lame and blind. 
Surely, he reveals it unto babes, for your 
own baby knows it. The ragged, vagrant 
girl who annoys you, insults your serv- 
ants, and throws stones at your older 
children, worships, with all her starved 
and frozen heart, your youngest-born. 
Yesterday, as he sat crowing in his car- 
riage, while Elinor ran up after his af- 
ghan, I watched him from the window, 
and I saw the poor little girl rush up to 
him, and the blessed baby laughed, and 
buried his white fists in her tangled hair, 
and patted her thin cheeks with his soft, 
pink palms, till the dark face of the rag- 
ged girl glowed with pure pleasure. and 
she dared to kiss him. I saw the old 
defiant hardness settle over her beaming 
face as Elinor reappeared, and flew to 
her baby-brother, hastening to look if his 
neck chain was not missing, or the gold 
tasslets cut from his little blue cap. My 
child, we can never lift up our fellow- 
mortals until we touch them. I believe 
in ‘the laying on of hands.’”—UWnion 


Signal, 


FIRE-DAMAGES. 


The Journal of this city tells the fol- 

lowing good story : 
__ A local agent of one of the Dayton 
fire insurance companies went one day 
recently to adjust a loss on a dwelling 
on South Wayne street. The blaze had 
been only a small one, with not over 
twenty-five dollars real damage. The 
German was asked to give in his figures. 

‘‘T doan’t take fife hoonered tollar,” 
he said, “und be so scart again. Put 
down fife hoonered.” 

Yes.” 

“Und my wife goes pooty nearly into 
fits, und you can put down von tousand.” 

“ve.” 

‘©Und my brudder-law vas so oopset 
dat he shakes all ofer mit a shill. Put 
down hoonered for dot.” 

* Anything more ?” 

*‘ Vhell, led me see ; oh, yah! my dog 
goes wild, der womans next door faints 
away, und I have to sit oop all night. 
Maybe you like to trow me in a hooner- 
ed dollars extras.” 

When told that the policy only carried. 
actual damage, he held up.his hands 
and shouted, ‘‘ Only dot! Vhy, den I 
vas a fool to haf a fire in mine house.” 


God is always punctual to his time. 


at the time we set, they will certainly 
come at the time he sets; and that is the 


best time, Ube FR EW Sabin’ 


_ We cannot conquer. fate and necessity, 
yet we yield to them in such a manner 


BESSIE TAYLOR AND THE ROSE. 


Bessie Taylor was a very discontented 
girl. She was never pleased with any- 
thing—-always looking out for what was 
disagreeable, and not for what was 
pleasant, in anything. She was going 
away from home, and her grandmother 
}asked her if she would have a rose to 
stick in the bosom of her dress. So, 
being fond of flowers, she told her that 
she would like one. Away went her 
grandmother, with her cane in her hand, 
into her little garden, and gathered the 
finest rose that grew there. There were 
two buds growing on the same stem with 
the rose, and the leaves were as fresh 
and as greag as the leaves of a rosebud 
could be. You may suppose that Bessie 
was not a little surprised when her grand- 
mother snipped off the rose, the two buds 
and the green leaves with her scissors, 
and offered Bessie Taylor the stem 
alone, all covered with thorns. “O 
grandmother, this is not a rose! Do 
you think that I will stick that ugly stem 
in my dress, without a single flower or 
leaf upon it? No; that I never will! 
You do not deserve to have roses grow- 
ing in your garden if you spoil them in 
this way.” ‘* Perhaps not,” mildly re- 
plied her grandmother; “ but there are 
other people in the world besides me 
who spoil their roses.” ‘‘ Then,” said 
Bessie, ‘‘they must be very silly people.” 
*T think so, too,” replied her grand- 
mother. ‘And now I will tell you the 
name of one of them. It is Bessie Tay- 
lor.” Bessie reddened to her very ears, 
while her grandmother said: “It has 
pleased God, Bessie, to mark your life 
with many blessings, mingled with a few 
cares, and you are continually neglect- 
ing your blessings and remembering 
your cares. If, then, you thus willfully 
despise your comforts and repine over 
your troubles, what is this but throwing 
away the flowers and green leaves of 
bosom?” Who is like Bessie Taylor ?>— 
Selected. 


SEVEN THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG STU: 
DENTS. 


1. The character of Jesus ought to at- 
tract the devotion of every generous 
young heart. The habitual contempla- 
tion of it is the only liberal education; 
the imitation of it is the grandest scheme 
of life. 

2. We owe to the influence of Jesus 
all that is most precious in the home, the 
college, the nation. At the cost of His 
own blood He offers to each of us spirit- 
ual emancipation. Personal gratitude 
ought to make us His. | 

3. The story of the heroic lives of 
Christian men, witnessing for truth, suc- 
couring the helpless, championing the 
cause of the oppressed—from Paul to 
Powell— ought to set the souls of young 
men on fire with noble emulation. 

4. The needs of a world so full of ig- 
norance, misery, hate and wrong, for 
whose deeper woes economic and political 
science offers no remedy, appeal to all 
hearts to extend the power of the Gos- 
pel—God’s remedy for all evils. The 
highest service which by any possibility 
anyone can render to mankind is the in- 
fluence of a holy life. 

5. Christ’s side is the winning side. A 
laudable personal ambition for glory, hon- 
our and immortality points to his service. 
The one sublime enterprise of history 
which shall shed undying lustre on every 
participant is the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

6. The heart that shuts out Jesus 
chooses to grow worse. Impure and 
base thoughts nestin it. Selfishness nar- 
rows and hardens it. The end of the 
process is moral death. 

7. Nota valid reason can be found 
for not accepting Christ instantly, In 
Him and in His kingdom the utmost that 
youth can hope or ever dream shall be 
surpassed. Aside from Him there is 
only delusion and death.—Advance. 


HEAT. 

It is certain death to a man to have 
his temperature rise about a dozen de- 
grees above the normal standard. Yet 
one who has endured a climate twenty or 
more degrees below zero, can equally 
endure one a hundred degrees above. 
Indeed, some men work in. an artificial 
heat one hundred and fifty degrees above, 
and some enter, from time to time, a 
drying-oven more than twice as hot. 

It is only when the air is dry that such 
a heat can be borne. A much lower 
moist-heat would be speedily fatal. What 
keeps the temperature of the body down 
in air that so heats everything else is the 
evaporation which is constantly going on 
from the surface and the lungs. Evapor- 
ation is a cooling process, This matter 
of evaporation Providence has so nicely 
adjusted that the temperature of the body 
in health remains nearly the same what- 
ever the outward temperature. 

But should evaporation be checked 
when the outward temperature is high, 
dangerous results would follow. Among 
these results are heat apoplexy, or sun- 
stroke. It is greatly checked when the 
atmosphere is so charged with moisture 
that it can take up little moisture from 
the body. This is the atmospheric con- 
dition known as “ muggy,” when. the 
copious perspiration seems to have little 
Or no power to cool. So, too, there is 
danger, if the power to perspire is lost, 
or greatly lessened. Any feverish con- 
dition may induce this, and so may the 
lack of fluid in the system. . Persons 
who work under a high temperature 
should drink freely. | 

The long-continued heat of summer 
reduces the digestive power, and hence, 
since few equally lessen the amount of 


odor an offense'to you. ‘You ‘told them, | 


as to be greater than if we could. 


your life and sticking the thorns in your | 


than he was. 


in the pond, and the big boy said, ‘*Go 
in, Jim, and get her. 
ankles, and l’ve been in after her every 
time.” 


all the way home for you, but I can’t go 


‘ance of the stomach and bowels. 
‘cases of cholera infantum are due to this 
simple fact. Teething in summer is 
dangerous from its tendency to feverish- 
ness, which checks perspiration. Dur- 
ing a heated term everything should be 
done to keep the child cool—the least 
possible clothing, a frequent sponging of 
the body, and cooling drinks. A sudden 
change from hot to cool temperature ex- 
poses one to internal congestions. Wool- 
en clothing must be put on again. 

Heat and moisture favor the develop- 
ment of noxious germs. The only safety 
is in cleanliness—clean cellars, clean 
kitchens, clean sleeping-rooms, clean 
drinking-water, and just as much of 
clean air as possible.— Youth’s Compan- 


A TOUCHING STORY. 


Congressman Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
is quoted as telling this story: “Four 
days before I went to the front with my 
regiment, we had a little girl baby. She 
is now grown, and you always see her 
with me at any social gathering. Well, 
in our army, the furloughs came very 
rarely. When we got into line there was 
no great chance for a man to get home. 

It was about three years afterward 
that a few of us were one night going 
down the Mississippi on a river steamer. 
I had been sick and was returning to 
my command, but pretty well brcken up 
even then. As for money, we did not 
have any ; and the night was hot as I lay 
down on the deck, my throat almost 
parched with thirst. Pretty soon a little 
girl came along with a big glass of lemon- 
ade. I fell you it looked good to me. 

She saw me eyeing it, stopped a min- 
ute, looked doubtfully at me, and finally 
came up to my side. ‘You look as if 
you wanted something to drink,’ she 
said, and offered methe glass. It wasn’t 
quite the square thing to do, but I took 
it, and handed it back to her empty. It 
was like nectarto me. Then I thanked 
the little creature, and sent her away. 
Soon after, just like every child,she came 
back, leading her mother to see the poor 
soldier. It was my wife, and the little girl 
was the baby whom I had last seen as a 
baby just born. You can imagine the 
reunion. ‘They were with my brother’s 
family, and happened to be going down 
river. That was the only time, during 
the four years’ fighting that I saw my 
wife and baby ; and, under these circum- 
stances, what man would ever forget it ?” 
—Free Methodist. 


THE OBEDIENT BOY. 


I read a very pretty story the other 
day about a little boy who was sailing a 
boat with a playmate a good deal larger 


The boat had sailed a good ways out 


It isn’t over your 


daren’t,” said Jim. ‘I'll carry her 


in there; she told me not to.” 
Who’s she ?” 
‘© My mother,” said Jim, softly. 
Your mother! Why, I thought she 
was dead,” said the big boy. 
“That was before she died. Eddie 
and I used to come here and sail boats, 
and she never let us come unless we had 
string enough to haul in with. I ain’t 
afraid; you know I’m not; only she 
didn’t want me to, and I can’t do it.” 
Wasn't that a beautiful spirit that made 
little Jim obedient to his mother even 
after she was dead >—Exz. 


DEFINITION OF BIBLE TERMS. 


A day’s journey was about twenty- 
three and one-fifth miles. 
A Sabbath day’s journey was about 
an English mile. 
Ezekiel’s reed was nearly eleven feet. 
A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches, 
A hand’s breadth is equal to three 
and five-eighths inches. A finger’s 
breadth is equal to one inch. 
A shekel of silver was about 50 cents. 
A shekel of gold was $8, 
A talent of silver was $538.30. 
A talent of gold was $13,809. 
A piece of silver, or a penny, was 13 
cents, 
A farthing was 3 cents. 
A mite was less than a quarter of a 
cent, 
A gerah was a cent. 
An ephah, or bath, contains seven 
gallons and five pints. 
A bin was one gallon and two pints. 
A firkin was seven pints. 
An omer was six pints. 
A cab was three pints.—Evangelist. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S ANCESTRY, 
In line with these is an other observa- 


Most | 


PIANOS 


GATSED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, aad superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action — three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tu pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
thes mary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
th gs windroundthepins, Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate: This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country. it wi 
stand 20 years without tuning and fs good 
for 7 No other piano has this improve- 
ment. 
Great moength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
test in the world, Prices are no 
Figher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from sy the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. n't 
mind the ominous ee of dealers 
and agents, who see their chanccs of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away —pity them. : 

e guarantee our pianos ten years. 100 
styles4.We have puf our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A 00 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for 475.50. Upright Cabinet 

rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at 8100 to $200, w we take in 
— ent = our own. Write or 

r ee 


T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Gor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. | 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W.. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


FUND 


SURANCE COMPANY 
Ot California. 
Assets...... 2 $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. Stapces, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Manca 31, 1887. 


$1,250,000 
Paid Up eee eee eee 1,000, 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HOTOHINSON............... Manager 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Lonis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE QO, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFRAN, [Managoers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco - - - OAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


P-A-P-E-R-S. 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


their food, causes more or less disturb- 


tion which I made two summers ago, and 
was enabled to confirm last summer. 
Our bluebird is no doubt a modified 
thrush ; that is, its ancestor in the remote 
past was doubtless of the thrush family. 
One evidence of this is the fact that the | 
young of the bluebird has a speckled 
breast like the thrush ; and Darwin és- 
tablished the principle that peculiar mark- 
ings or traits confined to the youth of 
any species are an inheritance from éarly 
progenitors. 
noted in the song of the female bluebird 
—one of a pair that for two seasons have 
built: near me—a distinct ‘note of the 
thrush. Whenever I hear thé voice of 
this ‘bird’ it reminds’ me of that of a 
certain thrush—the olive-backed.—St, 
Nicholas for August: 


In addition to this, I have 


Childhood ‘often’ holds a truth ‘‘with’} 
its feeble fingers which the grasp of man- 
hood cannot ‘retain, which it is the pride 
of utmost age to recover.—John Ruskin. 


| Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


~ 


126 Tark Street, 


oop | Office Hotrs: 1 to 4 Usually at home 


J 


DIE BOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description, 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., 
oa” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST. 
221 California St., San Francisco, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAN, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA. 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATOH.- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


J. BP. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Ss. 


MILL: Cor. Stevenson AND Ecker STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. H. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
Presiden t. 


Jas. CABBOLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - 


OAPS, 


San Francisco. 


DR. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 A. mw. to m. 


W. Griswold 
TIS T 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST 


G. .M. PEASE, M. D. 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@orarzy, ) 
San Francisco: 


REWARDED are those who read this 
and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not, take them from 
thefr’homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every iudustrious person. Either sex, young 
or old not we start you. Every- 
1 w. No spec ili uired; , reader, 
it as well as any one Wan to pe once for 


ulars, ch we mail free, Address Stin- 


| Portland, Maine 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{For Tae Pacirto. | ry 
A PLEA FOR NEIGH JILL, 


We receive abundant demonstration. 
in these days that the temper of the age 
is philanthropic. Institutions’ of learn- 
ing are endowed.on so grand a scale that. 


they give promise of becoming alma | 


snaters to our growing sons and daugh- 
ters. Love for suffering humanity 1s 
opening homes for the aged, the orphan 
and the needy. Art galleries are estab- 
lished, offering means of culture to the 


many which would otherwise be attaina- | mat 


ble but to the’ féw. Drinking 

are given to the public, and in such an 

innumerable number of ways does | 
philanthropy of the age manifest itself 
that we are lost in admiration of its mag- 
nitude. But, notwithstanding all these 
things, is there not a great lack in our 
living to-day? Do we feel ‘fa human 
current running right through our houses 
from garret to cellar, like a great motor 
nerve”?* Are we not going a long way 
from those old days of simplicity and 
neighborliness? Willa tired or hungry 
face always open our hearts? The 
housewives and housemothers of to-day 
are becoming such burdened Marthas 
with the much serving of their.own that 
they find little room in their hearts_for 
the neighborly emotions which should 
form one of the strong under-currents of 
our lives. But we are prone to excuse 
ourselves therefor with the assertion of 
Scripture, “Charity begins at home.” 
Truly ! but there is given for the shap- 

ing of our lives the divine injunction, 

“Be ye given to hospitality”; and that 

other, broader command, ‘Be ye kindly 

affectioned, one to another, in honor pre- 

ferring another.” Perhaps the little ones 

whose character we are so carefully 

moulding in the nursery might have a 

better foundation on which to build for 
eternity did they see that the same moth- 

er heart which looks after their wants | 
cares also for the throbbing heart of the 

world outside. The question of how we 

shall reign wisely and weli in our homes 

is a paramount one with us, but our 

nurseries must have windows, and the 

wants of our neighbors over the way or 

down the street must come in, or else 

our lives will grow narrow, measured but 

by the needs of our own. There are 

those who obey the letter of the divine 

law, but who fail to take in the breadth 

of the spirit which underlies that law. A 

tenth of one’s possessions given to the 

Lord may be a good thing to be written 

down of us in the divine record books ; 

but, if our neighbor can say of us, “I 

was a stranger and ye took mein”; if we 

carry little courtesies, bits of our living 

sympathies and thoughtful kindnesses 

into other homes, where they are as “‘a 

tree in a desert,” “a spring of refreshing 

in a thirsty land” to other pilgrims, surely 

the recording angel will write, ‘Well 

done.” May we not, in our narrower 

way, give lessons in philanthropy as real 

as those whose magnitude are helping 

move the world to-day? 


There are faces which are a cordial to 
us. There are sympathies and courtesies 
beyond price. Those whose lives extend 
little beyond their own homes make for 
themselves the excuse they have no 
capacity for doing more than the needs 
their own family require of them. Is it 
well that we thus measure our own 
ability ? when there has come down to 
us through the centuries that comforting 
assurance which was spoken, not to Paul 
alone, but to every burdeded life as well, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee,” and 
again ‘‘My strength is made perfect in 
weakness,” 

The command is clear and plain to 
ever traveler in the deep dust of the 
highway of these middle ages, ‘So do as 
ye have opportunity,” and “Go work in 
my vineyard.” Is it well that we draw 
too closely the borders of the vineyard, 
so that it hold but our own? Truly, in 
the complex living of to-day every house 
mother finds. that there are things that 
‘must be crowded out.” But must we 
not, though we give our own first and 
best, still make room for the stranger 
within our gates, and a cordial welcome 
to others at our board and our hearth- 
stone? We pray for the community in 
which we live, and ask for a share in the 
work of saving the world; but we have 
need to remember that while we have 
our eyes fixed on the stars, we must not 
be unmindful to keep our household 
candles burning. While we would glad- 
ly do beautiful work to help the world on 
to better living, we may also be serving 
if we look well to homely duties. The 
making the best use of every thing, and 
saving those little things which ac- 
cumlate in every household, may not be 
“an ignoble act.” The wise distribution 
of them may be to others as the letting- 
down from heaven of the four-cornered 
sheet which the Apostle saw. 

Mary P. Arms. 

Beckworth, Plumas Co., Cal. 


The political affiliations of the differ- 
ent Presidents of the United States were 
as follows: Washington, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, Federalist; Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Democratic; Madison, Mon- 
ison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Whig; Lincoln; 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Ar 


Republican; Cleveland, Demoerat. Présic 


dents Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson and 
Arthur were elected Vice-President, and 
succeeded to the presidency by the death” 
of the President. 


All the good qualities to which we give 
names, as justice, temperance, courage, 
€tc., are not so much’ parts of goodness 
as aspects of it, and no man can have 
any one of them without having in a de- 


BORLINESS:/ }|_ 


“EVEN CHRIST PLEASED NOT HIM- 
SELF.” 


Wouldst mag be happy? Think not of thy- 


self; 
One chord, »oft struck, becomes a weary 
Yet is, when mingled with its brother-notes, 

Melodious found. 


'Wouldst thou be useful? Think not of thy- 
self: 

The streamlet eddies not around its source, 

But, flowiag onward, cheers the thirsty 


That wait its course. 
pron be holy? “Thfhk not of thy- 
self; 


Who, when the sun unveils his glorious light, 
E’er turns aside, in depths of gloomy cave 
To woo black night? 


Wouldst thou be like thy Master? Oh, then 
think 
Of other men, not of thyself alone; 
For even Jesus, whilst he sojourned here, 
Sought not his own. 


BEHAVIOR IN GOD’S HOUSE. 


A reverent approach toward and en- 
trance into God’s house is a great aid to 
blessirig in the services. We should at 
least ‘know and consider well on what 
errand we are going to meet God—to 
worship, and to receive help for our lives 
—dnd should have our expectations 
aroused in anticipation of the commun- 
ion with God and his people we are so 
soon to enjoy, and our hearts eager with 
desire for the holy meeting. Our age is 
not reverent. Many persons enter the 
house of wofship with as little seriousness 
asif it were a concert or a literary en- 
tertainment they had come tohear. Such 
persons’ are not prepared either to render 
acceptable worship or to receive needed 
help. We shall find in God’s house just 
what we come spiritually prepared to 
find. God must be in the heart, or we 
shall not see God inthe exercises of 
worship. We shall never find in the 
sanctuary that which we do not earnestly 
want to find. If we enter careless and 
indifferent, with no spirit of devotion, we 
‘shall carry away no benediction. If we 
come with longing and earnest desire to 
meet God and lay our burdens at his 
feet, to rest and refresh ourselves in his 
presence, and to receive new strength 
from him for duty, we shal! find all we 
wish. 

Another condition of help is earnest 
‘personal interest in each part of the ser- 
vice. There is no blessing in our being 
merely among true worshipers, and in the 
presence of God. A throng was close 
around Christ one day, but one only of 
them all was healed ; and she was healed 
because she reached out her trembling 
finger, and in faith touched the hem of 
Christ’s garment. This history may be 
repeated in any congregation. While the 
multitude throng close about Christ, 
those only who touch the hem of his robe 
will receive a blessing. Even in public 
services we do not worship in companies, 
but as individuals. One sitting close be- 
side us may hold delightful communion 
with God, and receive rich spiritual re- 
freshment, while our heart remains like a 
dry, parched field, receiving not one drop 
of rain from the full, overhanging 
clouds. 

Then, after the service, we should go 
away thoughtfully and reverently as we 
came. The custom prevalent in some 
churches of lingering 2 moment in silent 
prayer after the benediction is very beau- 
tiful and impressive. Church-aisle so- 
ciability, so often commended, no doubt 
|has its pleasant side, but it certainly has 
its disadvantages and its dangers. We 
may greet each other cordially and affec- 
tionately, in quiet tones, as we pass out, 
without spiritual harm ; but too often the 
conversation runs either.into criticism of 
the preacher or the sermon, or off on 
trivial and worldly themes. In either 
case, the good s¢ed sown is picked up by 
the birds and-devouréd* before it has had 
time to.root. We would better go away 
quietly, pondering the great thoughts 
which the service has suggested to us, 
seeking to deepén in our héarts the im- 
pressions made, and to assimilate in our 
lives the truths of God’s word which have 
fallen upon our ears. 

From the church-gate back to the 
closet from which we set out is the best 
walk to take after the service has closed. 
A few moments of secret prayer will carry 
the blessing of the sanctuary so deep in- 
to our hearts that they will be thereafter 
part of our very life. | 

Then, in the busy week-days that fol- 
low come the proofs of the helpful influ- 
ences and blessings that have flowed in- 
to our lives in the Sunday services. The 
food that is eaten to-day is the strength 
of the laborer, the eloquence of the 
orator, the skill of the artisan, to-morrow. 
The spring sunshine and rain that fall 
upon the dry, briery rose-bush re-appear 
in due time in fragrant, lovely roses. So, 
sincere and true worship in these quiet 
hours will show itself in the beautiful 
character, the sweeter spirit, the brighter 
hope, the truer, better living, and the 
holier consecration of the days of toil and 
struggle that make up the week—Swn- 
day-School Times. 


THE CAREER OF THE *‘ALBEMARLE.” 
The Century’s supplemental war papers 


notable events of an uptechnical char- 
acter received an addition in™the ‘Jul 


Cushing’s account of his destruction of 
ithe Confederate.ram Albemarle.at Ply- 
mouth, North Carolina, in Roanoke fiver 
_on the night of the 27th of October, 
1864, of which Professor J. R. Sdley of 
the Navy department says: “The naval 
history of the world affords no other ex- 
ample of such marvelous coolness and 
professional skill as that shown by Cush- 


gree all the others. 


The following account of the explosion 
of the torpedo is followed by an interest- 
ing narrative of the writer’s escape. He 
says: “Fortune was with our little boat, 
and we actually passed within thirty feet 
of the pickets without discovery and 
neared the wharf, where the rebels lay 
all unconscious. I now thought that it 
might be. better to board her, and ‘take 
her alive,’ having in the two boats twenty 
men well armed with revolvers, cutlasses, 
and hand-grenades. To be sure, there 
were ten times our number on the ship 
and thousands near-by; but a surprise is 
everything, and I thought if her fasts were 
cut at the instant of boarding, we might 
overcome those on board, take her into 
the stream, and use her iron sides to 
protect us afterward from the forts. 
Knowing the town, I concluded to land 
at the lower wharf, creep around and sud- 
denly dash aboard from the bank; but 
just as I was sheering in close to the 
wharf, a hail came, sharp and quick, from 
the ironclad and in an instant was re- 
peated, 
cast off, and go down to capture the 
guard left in our rear, and ordering all 
steam went at the dark mountain of iron 
in front of us. A heavy fire was at once 
Opened upon us, not only from the ship, 
but from men stationed on the shore. 
This did not disable us, and we neared 
them rapidly. A large fire now blazed 
upon the bank, and by its light I discov- 
ered the unfortunate fact that there was a 
circle of logsaround the Albemarle, boum- 
ed well out from her side, with the very 
intention of preventing the action of tor- 
pedoes. ‘To examine them more closely, 
I ran alongside until amidships, received 
the enemy’s fire and sheered off for the 
purpose of turning, a hundred yards away, 
and going at the booms squarely, at right 
angles, trusting to their having been long 
enough in the water to have become 
slimy——-in which case my boat, under 
full headway, would bump up against 
them and slip over into the pen with the 
ram. This was my only chance of suc- 
cess, and once over the obstruction my 
boat would never get out again; but I 
was there to accomplish an important ob- 
jeet, and to die, if needs be, was but a 
duty. As I turnéd, the whole back of 
my coat was torn out by buckshot, and 
the sole of my shoe was Carried away, 
The fire was very severe. 

“Tn a lull of the firing, the captian 
hailed us, again demanding what boat it 
was. All my men gave some comical 
answers, and mine was.a dose of canister, : 
which. I sent among them from the 
howitzer, buzzing and singing’against the’ 
iron ribs and into the mass of men stand- 
ing by the fire upon the’shore. In an- 
other instant we had struck the logs and 
were over, with headway nearly gone, 
slowly forging up under the enemy’s 
quarter-port. Ten feet from us the muz- 
zle of a rifle gun looked into our faces 
and every word of command on board 
was distinctly heard. 

“My clothing was perforated with bul- 
lets as I stood 1n the bow, the heel-jigger in 
my right hand and the exploding-line in 
the left. We were near enough then, 
and I ordered the boom lowered until 
the forward motion of the launch carried 
the torpedo under the ram’s overhang. 
A strong pull of the detaching line, a 
moment’s waiting for the torpedo to rise 
under the hull, and I hauled in the left 
hand just cut by a bullet. 

“The explosion took place at the same 
instant that 100 pounds of grape, ro 
feet range, crashed in our midst, and the 
dense mass of water thrown out by the 
‘torpedo came down with choking weight 
upon us. 

“Twice refusing to surrender, I com- 
manded the men to save themselves; 
and throwing off sword, revolver, shoes, 
and coat, struck out from my disabled 
and sinking boat into the river. It was 
sold, long after the frosts, and the water 
chilled the blood, while the whole surface 
of the stream was plowed up by grapes 
and musketry, and my nearest friends, the 
fleet, were twelve miles away; but any- 
thing was better than to fall into rebel 


hands. Death was better than sur- 
render.” 
DECEPTIONS BY DISHONEST SPIRIT- 


UALISTS. 


One of the most successful forms of 
deception consists in the exhibition of 
“spirit pictures.” When these are not 
produced by actual substitution, or what 
is known to the profession as ‘‘palming,”’ 
chemistry lends its useful aid to the per- 
petration of the fraud. The well-known 
property of certain colorless salts to as- 
sume color when saturated with equally 
colorless solutions of other salts, is often 
made use of by the spiritualistic frater- 
nity. A picture painted with a solution 
of the lead-acetate will immediately be- 
come black when it is moistened with 
some fluid containing a,sulphite. Silver 
salts, too, have properties which are ex- 
ceedingly curious, and a photograph treat- 
ed by a mercufic solution disappears, to 
return when moistened with .a solution 
of the iodide of potassium. Perhaps one 
of the ‘niost ‘flimsy itpositions is that of’ 
spirit .photegraphy, two negatives being 
taken. One of these contains an opaque 
likeness which, by a very great stretch of 


imagination upon the part ofthe ¢redu+} 


lous individual, may be supposed to re- 
sembled the face and figure of some dead 
friend or relative, and the other is a sim- 


number in thé late Lieutenant’ B | ple photograph of, the.sitter.. .When,these 


two negatives superimposed and the 
"ame ig*made, “it~ ound that the 
esult presents the dim outline of a ghost- 
ly figure hovering above the living sub- 
ject. With the proper amount of sleight- 
of-hand, this trick may be made to de- 
ceive persons who possess little or no 
knowledge of chemistry or photography. 


| —Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, in The 


ing in the destruction ofthe Albermarle.” | American Magazine for July. 


I at once directed the cutter to 


‘men to follow innocent customs.— Dr. J. 


\HALL TYPE WRITER: 


THE REPUBLIC FOUNDED IN PRAYER. 


It seems as easy to believe bad things 
about a body of men as it is to believe 
them about one man. Indeed,it is some- 
what easier. For, if there is even a 
small portion of charity in our make-up, 
we will exercise it in favor of one whom 
we are afraid to slander, whereas we will 
receive and repeat the same. story 
about a congregation, a convention, or a 
congress without fear or qualm, And if 
it is a body of dead men, their reputa- 
tions are absolutely at our mercy. The 
classic exhortation, to speak nothing 
about the dead but praise, is rarely heed- 
ed after the first burst of post mortem 
eulogy. It is quite the custom, for in- 
stance, to think and say that the mem- 
bers of the continental congress were not 
devout men, that they had no regard for 
prayer as an aid to their deliberations; 
that they did not take God into the ac- 
count in discussing the measures and re- 
sults of the revolution. This is an of- 
fense to all believers in a gracious; provi- 
dence, and it is also a foul libel on the 
political fathers. We are gratified, there- 
fore, to note that the learned Judge Ba- 
con, of Utica, N. Y., in a recent histori- 
cal paper of great general value, has cor-. 
rected tbis false and unjust estimate of 
the continental congress. He shows 
how on the 7th of September, 1774, 
when the real business of the body was 
to begin, a formal request was made for 
an opening prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Duche, and that gentleman was thanked 
by resolution for his “excellent” ser- 
vices. That is more consideration than 
some modern assefnblies show to the di- 
vines who invoke God’s blessing on their 
deliberations. Afterward that same con- 
gress, at ten different times, appointed 
days for fasting and thanksgiving. The 
last order of that kind was voted late in 
October, 17813, when December 15th 
was declared a day for thanksgiving and 
prayer on account of Cornwallis’ final 
overthrow. When that order was enter- 
ed, a further evidence of devotion was 
given by congress going in a body to 
the Dutch Lutheran church in Philadel- 
phia, there “to return thanks to Almighty | 
God for crowning the allied armies of 
the United States and France with suc- 
cess, by the surrender of the whole Brit- 
ish army under the command of the Earl 
Cornwallis.”” Now let the reader call 
these historic facts to mind, the next 
time he hears it said that the founders 
of our government were not God-fearing } 
men; or that the foundations of the re- 
public were not laid in prayer.—Jnterior. 


j 


GLEANINGS. 

Discretion in speech is more than elo- 
quence. When you doubt, abstain.— 
Bacon. 

A man’s own good breeding is his best 
security against other people’s ill manners. 
—Chesterfield. 

Nothing flatters a man so much as the 
happiness of his wife; he is always proud: 
of himself as a source of it. 

Slippery places may fling the heels of 
great giants, and little temptations may 
overthrow well-grown Christians. 


If I can put one touch of a rosy sun- 
set into the life of any man or woman, I 
shall feel that I have worked with God. 


The Scriptures, like Ezekiel’s waters, 
have their shallows and their depths, so 
that children may bathe and adults may 
dive. 

There is a respect due to mankind 
which should incline even the wisest of 


Watts. 

The best thing to take people out of 
their own worries is to go to work and 
find out how other folks’ worries are get- 
ting on. 

Is God’s revelation of himself and his 
dealings with men a subject of as much 
interest to you as questions of science or 
literature ? 

There is but one failure, and that is, 
not to be true to the best one knows. 
To us and to our race there is but one 
failure, and that is sin. 


The darkest hour in the history of any 
young man is when he sits down to study 
how to get money without honestly earn- 
ing it.— Horace Greeley. 

We ought not to acquiesce in the 
shadows which are only around us be-. 
cause we do not hear, or hearing, do not 
heed, God’s call into the sunshine, 


When God's flail of adversity is upon 
us, we should not be like the chaff which 
flies into the face of the thresher, but like 
the precious grain which lies at his feet. 


There are two things needed in these 
days; first, for the richemen to find out 
how poor men live, and second, for poor 
men to know how rich men work.— 
Edward Atkinson. 


IMPROVED 


MODEL OF 1887. 
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Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, | 


FAIRBANKS — HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T.; PORTLAND, OR. 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles : 
t free to any address, on application. 


to every 
or. Hundreds upon hundreds of beautifal and 


Business College‘and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


SINGLE AND | DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, OOMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPHAY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


rumThis department is devoted to iastruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing ‘and in the shortest possibl» time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
oung men and women to take sitasations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 


porters, Stenographic Law Olerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Correspondimg Olerks. 
ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


—SgEveryone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are 
out and pupils are shown how work should b) d me, actual expsrieace is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Oollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 
learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Papils are assisted in obtaining situatioas. Boarl for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are almitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branch*taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. 


24 POST STREET, . SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


NICOLL, ‘“‘The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S 


PANTS MADE TO SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, ORDER, ° 


FROM $20 


FROJM $5 
— 
OVEERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-me sureme it ruje:, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be m »st happy to forward sample: for self and friends. 
Please give meacall. * 


Yours .Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “ THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, - San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. | 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


AGENTS JENTIRELY 
WANTED “ss NEWBOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published ia any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
ey-earning and money-savi 


SUCCESSORS BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP ING 


CATALOGUE WITH (S00 TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco. 


helpful engravings.. Select somthing of real 
value to the , and sales aresure. Agents 
lookiog for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 
30 days’ time given Agents without capital. 
SOAMMEL & Oo., Box 8971, 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


DEEDS OF DARING 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The collection of the most thrilling = 
personal adventures on both sides during the 

reat Qivil War. Intensely intere ac. = 
counte of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn, | 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonmenta and 
hair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and | 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions forms, but aré surpassed by the marvels of 

a e 

should at once send their ‘to H ett & 0o., 
ot a * | Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
Outsells everything. Time a Pa ments al- | how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK | ever they live. You are started free. Ospital not 


0O., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. req 


| McShane Bell Foundry 


inest Crade of Bellis, 
axp for CHURCH 


Send for and Ca‘alo 
H. McSHANE & CO. 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, M@ 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, Y.; BELLS 
For Churches. Sctiools, etc.; also 


Chimes 
and Peals, an half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 
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THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 15, 1888. 


~ $2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


Rev. M. F. Foley, a Catholic priest of 
Baltimore, severely criticises the news- 
papers of his denomination for adver- 
tising liquors. Will the Monitor take 
notice ? 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster is reported to 
bave written the temperance resolution 
adopted at the Republican convention, 
and will speak for the party during the 
campaign. 

Not less than 519 persons were brought 
before one magistrate in Liverpool, 
England, the first three days of Whit 
suntide this year, charged with drunken- 
ness and disorder. | 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Philippopolis, “Turkey, has 
issued, in the native language, a small 
pamphet with the title, “‘ The use of in- 
toxicating liquors; is it beneficial to 
health?” and a leaflet, ‘Taste not in- 
toxicating liquors.” | 

During a discussion of the subject of 
Christianity vs. Poverty, Newman Hall 
said that, after thirty-four years of work 
in London, he believed drink to be the 
chief cause of poverty. He estimated 
that $350,000 is spent for intoxicants in 
London every Saturday and Sunday. 


One of the strongest. scientific tem- 
perance instruction bills ever enacted 
has lately received the signature of the 
governor of Louisiana. Thirty-six States 
and Territories, embracing over three- 
fourths of the entire school population of 
the United States, now have temperance 
education laws. 


Cass-avenue Methodist Sunday-school 
of Detroit were to have a picnic at Grand 
Pointe, but when it was learned the boat 
they had engaged had an open bar they 
refused to go. The excursion will be 
given later when a boat can be engaged 
that can be propelled without the help 
of whisky. 


An all-day tent meeting was held on 
July 4th by the W. C. T. U. on Boston 
Common. Presiding officers were changed 
and a new programme was presented 
each hour. Eloquent addresses were 
made by business men and the clergy, 
while recitations and music, vocal and 
instrumental, made a pleasing variety. 
Eight thousand tracts were distributed, 
and a large number of signatures to the 
pledge secured. 

Mrs. H. B. Kells, Professor of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene in the State Indus- 
trial Institute and College at Columbus, 
Miss., has been dismissed from her posi- 
tion for criticising Gov. Lowry’s veto of 
the Scientific Temperance Instruction 
bill which was before the Mississippi legis- 
lature last winter. Mrs. Kells is State 
Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction for the W. C. T. U., andas a 
teacher and temperance worker thought 
it proper to discuss 1n the press the merits 
of the veto of a measure bearing upon 
her work. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, August 2, 1888. On the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Distribution, grants of books were made 
to auxiliary societies, mission churches, 
and individuals, including the Scriptures 
in Arabic and in English for work in 
Africa, and Scriptures in raised letter for 
the blind, amounting in the aggregate to 
about $3,838. 

Among the foreign correspondence of 
the month were letters from Dr. -Déavid 
Trumbull, of Chili; the Rev. Francisco 
Penzotti of Peru; the Rev. A. L. Black- 
ford, of Brazil; the Rev. H. Nuelson, of 
Bremen; the Rev. H. P. Hamilton, of 
Mexico; the Rev. A. J. McKim, of Cuba; 
the Rev. Dr. I. G. Bliss, of Constantino- 
ple; the Rev. Dr. L. H. Gulick, of China; 
the Rev. Wm. L. Whipple, of Persia; the 
Rev. H. Loomis, of Persia; and George 
H. Prince, Esq., of St. Petersburg. 

The receipts ot the Society in July 
were $49,928.56. Issues from the Bible 
House in July, 63,752 volumes; issues 
since April 1st, 326,394 volumes. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The Ladies’ Central Committee con- 
nected with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are contemplating giving an 
informal reception and dinner to the 
city pastors and church officers at the 
Young’s Men’s Christian Association 
building early in September. The idea 
of the reception is that the pastors and 
church officers may become better ac- 
quainted with each other; especially 
those clergymen who have recently come 
to the city. Methods of evangelistic 
work will be discussed during the even- 
ing, and the best methods of reaching 
the great mass of unchurched young 
men will form the principle topic, _pro- 
bably ; this will be the first reception of 
the kind ever held in San Francisco. 

Mr. C. S. Mason, State Secretary for 
California, assisted by Mr. Merriam of 
Los Angeles, is to hold a series of special 
meetings for young men at the parlors of 
the Twentieth-street Branch every even- 
ing in the week except Sunday, Wednes- 
day and Saturday, for the next three or 
four weeks, All young men will be wel- 
come to these meetings. 


DIED. 
Ft_itam.—At Saratoga, Cal., August 8, 1888, 
Mrs. H. N. Fullam, aged 62 years. 
She will be very kindly remembered 


by many because of her kindness to the 
sick and poor. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 26. 
NUM. IX: 15-28. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE, 


ernacle—Clouds have more significance 
than is commonly attached tothem. The 
cloud of the tabernacle long since van- 
ished, but is succeeded by those clouds 
which are prophetic of the Lord’s ap- 
pearing. ‘‘Behold he cometh with 
clouds” is no idle prophecy. The Christ- 
ian is seldom without the written testi- 
mony, across the very sky, of the mighti- 
est event recorded in prophecy as yet un- 
fulfilled. ‘Where is the promise of his 
coming?” Look up, O questioning 
doubter! The pillar of fire at night ap- 
pears to have been the same day-cloud 
made luminous. Believers might almost 
‘long for the night, that the day blessing 
might be glorified. The night season 
has its own peculiar blessing for those 
who meditate day and night cn the law 
of the Lord. An all-night vigil like that 
of Jesus on the mountain is fraught with 
rich blessing to those ‘who have rightly 
proved it. The cloud signifies the very 
Presence. On the day that the taberna- 
cle was reared this Presence came upon 
and within it. Every Christian is an ar- 
chitect sufficiently skilled, and with abun- 
dant materials furnished, for a tabernacle 
within him, which, being reared accord- 
ing to plan and specifications God-given, 
insures the Presence. 

(Vs. 16.) So it was alway—This is 

thé language of constancy. There is ab- 
solutely no variableness with God. 
Change is written upon the material uni- 
verse, and thence we might argue divine 
mutability. But the changes we see are 
merely kaleidoscopic —new combina- 
tions. Laws of change are unchangeable, 
and God is law. The tabernacle was in 
itself a frail structure. ‘‘Chronos’ iron 
tooth” was upon it from the moment of 
its construction. What protection it had 
in the pillar of cloud and fire! So the 
frail human body is subject to the rav- 
ages of time and untold enmities, glor- 
ified, however, when made a tabernacle 
for the indwelling of God. ‘Glory God, 
therefore, m your body.” 
_ The remaining verses of this lesson 
amplify one of the sweetest and grandest 
doctrines that enter into the Christian 
faith—Providence. The children of Is- 
rael, being children, in very swaddling 
clothes, as to spiritual things, walked 
mainly by sight. They needed to see, 
for not seeing they could not believe. So 
providence is adapted to their condition; 
hence, a visible guide. Being satisfied 
that the pillar indicated the Divine Pres- 
ence, with what assurance they could 
journey, and yet with what want of as- 
surance they did journey! ‘Taking the 
human constitution into account, faith is 
better than sight, in any event. 


A soldier, campaigning in an unknown 
country, dependent on the absolute will 
of a commander, and knowing his lead- 
er’s fallability, either moves stolidly for- 
ward or else quickens his senses in alert- 
ness in the spirit of self-preservation. Not 
so, however, with the Christian soldier, 
who can ascribe to his commander infal- 
libility. He obeys the word of command 
without reservation. No pillar may be 
visible to the sense, but a better equiva- 
lent is found in efficient spiritual influ- 
ences. The senses deceive. The spirit 
of man, unified with God’s spirit, moves 
forward without raising the question of 
defeat. Bible illustrations of this mighty 
truth are so numerous and graphic that, 
to call the truth in question, is to deny 
revelation. It is to deny, also, the expe- 
rience, written and unwritten, that sup- 
plements the Bible narrative with a 
weight of testimony that is overwhelming. 


It may be noted that the cloud, wheth- 
er by day or night, was visible to the 
whole camp. Capacities for interpreta- 
tion or appreciation of signs and provi- 
dences may ‘vary, but the manifestation 
is the same for all. It is conceivable, 
and probably true, that large numbers of 
Israelites came presently to look upon 
the divine manifestations as matters of 
course. Indeed, this is inevitable where 
the trend of life 1s unspiritual. The 
manna was n@w every morning and fresh 
every evening only to those who relished 
it. The cloud presently resembles a 
shroud, and carries a frown to those who 
are out of tune with what it represents. 
The mighty Shekinah. becomes intoler- 
able to those who love darkness, ‘Less 
light” is the cry of those who shadow 
themselves in evil-doing. 

It is also worthy of note that Jehovah 
was the immediate leader. Moses was 
lieutenant only. e ‘At the commandment 
of the Lord” they halted or journeyed. 
This truth puts on emphasis with the ad- 
vancement of the army of. the Lord in 
spiritual knowledge. 
subordinate commanders are left consid- 
erably to their own discretion, and, in the 
nature of things, such a rule is reason- 
able. Not so under the divine leader- 
ship. In Grant’s time, when Richmond 
and Petersburg were invested, intercom- 
munication was complete and instant by 
telegraph ; therefore, all discretion was 
lost in the supreme will of the command- 
ing general. By a system far more com- 
plete, the Great Commander is in com- 
munication with all his subordinates, me- 
diately and immediately ; hence there is 
no discretion. Simple obedience is de- 
manded without question or delay. | 

Sometimes the cloud “tarried,”’ halting 
“two days, or a month, or a year,” upon 
the tabernacle. Here is the appearance 


of capriciousness. So ignorance always 
regards wisdom. Shortsightedness in 
the ranks has bitter criticism for the 
general who, by virtue of his position, 


/can command a view of the whole field. 


(Vs. 15.) The cloud covered the tab- 


In human warfare | 


It is always well to remember that Om- 
niscience takes in the whole situation. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE. 


Israel’s host was favored greatly, 
Cheered and aided in their way. 

God himself, in presence stately, 
Glorified the night and day. 


Little children were they truly, 
Careless, heedless, prone to stray; 

Worse than all, stiff-necked, unruly, 
Ordered but to disobey. 


Still the cleud in mercy tarried, 
Nightly shone the glory still. 

Surely, such a pillar carried 
Mighty store of God’s good-will. 


Modern skies are heavy freighted 
(Eyes not blinded soon discern) 
With a love no wise abated, 
Clouds that speak the Lord’s return. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, August 3, 1888. 

Chief Justice Fuller has leased a magni- 
ficent residence inthis city. It issituated 
in the northern section, and being built on 
very bigh ground, it overlooks the entire 
city, and affords a picturesque view for 
miles down the Potomac river. It is one 
of the most expensive private residences 
ever erected here, having cost, it is said, 
$120,000, exclusive of the three acres of 
land in the centre of which it is built. 
It is within a stone’s throw of Mrs. 
Logan’s home. The ten daughters with 
whom the new Chief Justice is blessed 
will certainly have a grand house in 
which to entertain. 

The House bill creating an executive 
department out of the present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been fav- 
orably reported to the Senate, with the 
clause transferring the weather bureau 
left out. 

The feeling, as old almost as our Gov- 
ernment, on the part of members of the 
House that the Senate domineered over 
that body, cropped out this week again. 
Representatives Blount ana Crisp, of 
Georgia, made vigorous protests against 
the House conferees on the Army Ap- 
propriation bill giving up everything to 
the Senators. An attempt was made 
this week to attach the direct tax bill as 
an amendment to the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill, in the Senate, but it was 
ruled out on a point of order that it was 
general legislation. This is well enough, 
too. One deadlock is quite enough 
for one session. Representative Burns, 
of Missouri, in a speech opposing the 
item in the Army Appropriation bill for 
the establishment of a Government gun 
factory, called the ordnance officers of 
the Army “the popinjays of the War De- 
partment.” 

Whenever two or three Congressmen 
are gathered together, political prophecies 
are apt to be plentiful. Here are some 
specimens: Representative Wilkins, of 
Ohio, says the next House is sure to be 
Democratic; Representative Foran, of the 
same State, says it will be Republican by 
from ten to fifteen majority; Representa- 
tive Bynum, of Indiana, says it is impossi- 
ble for the Republicans to get up a tartff 
bill that will pass the Senate, owing to 
diversity of opinion; Representative 
Cannon, of Illinois, says the proposition 
to cut the sugar duty fifty per cent, or to 
abolish it altogether, would get every Re- 
publican vote in both House and Senate. 

The President returned from his four 
days’ yachting trip in time to sign the 
joint resolution extending the old appro- 
priations thirty days longer. Mrs. Cleve- 
land came home several days later. 

The Outhwaite bill has been favorably 
reported to the Senate from the select 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

The Senate bill providing for a $30,- 
ooo equestrian statue of Zachary Taylor, 
in this city, has been favorably reported 
to the House. 

Senator Hoar’s resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of several 
Senators to investigate our trade relations 
with Canada has been agreed to. 

The preliminary report of the House 
committee investigating trusts says they 
(the trusts) have all been organized so as 
to avoid the law against conspiracy. It 
surely did not need months of investi- 
gation to ascertain that. 

“Are we to have a recess?” was the 
question which Representative Baker, of 
New York, asked in the House the other 
day, to which the Speaker responded, 
‘The chair cannot inform the gentleman.” 

An amendment to the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill,giving $250,000 for the 
preliminary operations toward irrigating 
our arid lands, has been accepted by the 
Senate. , 

An effort is being made to pass a bill 
giving the surplus from the appropriation 
for the Ohio Valley Centennial to the 
Richmond, Va., and Augusta, Ga., ex- 
positions. 

Representative McMillan is Speaker 
pro tem. during Speaker Carlisle’s tem- 
porary absence from the city. 

A member of Congress says Mr. Cleve- 
land told him he would sign the River 
and Harbor bill. 

There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of some of the Republican Rep- 
resentatives to object to the leadership 
of Mr. Reed in the House. Mr. Butter- 
worth, of Ohio, gave his feathers quite a 
ruffling on Wednesday, and some of the 
other Republicans seemed to enjoy the 
fun greatly. 


MARRIED. 


ScuppER—FisHEeR.—In Oakland, Cal., Au- 
gust 7th, at tbe home of the bride, by Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., assisted by Rev. W. 
H. Seudder of San Francisco and Rev. W. 
W. Scudder of Alameda, Rev. Lewis Rous- 
seau Scudder, M.D., under appointment 
by the Board of the American Reformed 
Church to the Arcot Mission in India, to 
Ethel Talcott Fisher. 


During the month of June New York 
committed 4,667 children to the charita- 


Hublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


HAY FEVER. 

I have suffered greatly from periodical re- 
turns of hay fever. Covert & Cheever, drug- 
gists, suggested Ely’s Cream Balm. I used 
it during a severe attack. I can cheerfully 
testify as to the immediate and continued re- 
lief obtained by its use. I heartily recom- 
mend it to those suffering from this or kin- 
dred complaints. — (Rev.) H. A. Smith, 
Clinton, Wis. 


The Swan Fountain Pen we have used for 
several weeks with much satisfaction. We 
had used a stylograph pen for about nine 
years, until it was worn out. Looking about 
for one to replace it, our attention was di- 
rected to the Swan Pen, as the best of its 
kind. We miss our old friend, but are be- 
coming used to our new companion, and 
think we shall like Lim very well. To our 
mind a fountain pen, or stylograph which 
will always work, is a perfect treasure. Away 
you glide, page after page, with nary a dip to 
soil your fingers or break the continuity of 
your thought. The Swan Pen is sold at the 
Methodist Book Depository, 1037 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


Buyers or sellers of dry fruit will do well 
to communicate with Smith’s Cash Store, 
418 Front street. They handle the finest 
grades of fruit prepared in the State, and 
consumers or retail dealers can rely on get- 
ting the best goods at producer’s price. Now 
is the time to prepare for winter, and it will 
pay you to write to Smith for the Home Cir- 
cle, giving prices. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


-V.M‘Donald, 


CASHIER. 


DANK 


R.E.M*Donald, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. J] 
Oldest Chartered Bank 


on thePacific Coast. 


Ma Capital Stock 
$1,000,000.00, 


Surpus$ 700,000.00. 


‘AvResourcts $ 4,356,175.94. 


| Returning thanks for past favors, we 
ask a continuance of the same 

and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. MeDONALD, Pres’t, 
tan Francisco, Cal, July ist; 1888. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engravi 
re? Illuminating of Monograms, Crests an 

8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock, 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidenta). 


; 


p-d31 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
— OF THE — 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Opens Aug. 7th, Closes Sept. 15th. 


TWENTY - THIRD 


HE DISPLAY THI« YEAR WILL EXOEL 
any heretofore presented. 

SIX'tEEN COUNTIES will compete for the 
liberal cash premiums offered for natural prod- 
ucts The industries of the Pacific (oast in 
manufactures gnd inventions will be fully rep- 
resented The ART GALLERIE* will con- 
tain many new and rare paintings by our best 
local artists and the great masters. The FIRST 
INFANTRY REGIMENT BAND of forty-sx 
perfcrm‘rs (CHARLEs H. Casassa, leader) will 
render a grand concert each afternoon and 


e* ening. 

ADMISSION. 
Double Season Ticket... ............... $5 00 
Single Season Ticket................... . 8 00 
Ohild's Season Ticket................... 1 50 


Adult Single Admission................ £0 

Child’s Single Admission................. 

Season tickets to members of the Institute, 

half rate. P. B. CORNWALL, Pres’t. 
A. W. Srarsirp, Seo’y. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M. Searby. 
Drugzgist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


E FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 

12th, under the direction of Professor O. 
E. Norton, a successful teacher in academic 
and college work, assisted by a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. Classical, Xcientifie 
Literary Courses of iuetruction, with Music, 
Art, etc. booms and board secured at reason- 
able prices. Address, Pomona Oollege, Po- 


a 


REMOVED! 


REMOVED TO 


GEAR W 


THE STARR KING BUILDING, 


EE: I", 


And are now opening a Magnificent 
Line of entirely New and Beau- 


tiful Goods ordered express- 


ly for the New Store. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


represented on the coast. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 
Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


Here has been for 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


AN OFF YEAR! 


cerned, 


town. By ordering direct from us you save 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


As predicted, this is likely to be an off year in Dried Fruit, so far as high prices are con- 
New fruit is pow coming in, and is extra fine. 
Pears, Nectarines, and some other Fruit at from 5c to 12%c, according to color and quality, 
that we will undertake to say is 25 per cent. cheaper than you will buy it elsewhere in this 


We are offering Peaches, Apricots, 


THREE PROFITS! 


The commission house, the jobbers and retailers. 
growers, and have to find a market wherever we can. 
ing to price named, and wil not allow our customers to be imposed on if we knowit. We 
have 8 full line of goods now in every department. and are ready for fall trade. The finest 
Green Coffee at 16c, and choice Costa Rica at 18c; these prices cannot be guaranteed, as the 
Coffee market is strong. For Sugar we ask no profit above refinery price of any one. 


SMITH’S CASH 


We are always overstocked, direct from 
We are very carefol in selecting accord- 


STORE, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


‘135 MARKET ST., 


DEPOSITORY, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 


Where to Buv 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 
IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use io 
the New England Oonservatory of Music. 

A. B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The B:st low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick,” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail 


OF” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St.. - San Francisco 


H. Le BARON SMITH & C0, 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,662 Market St., S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 


ble institutions. | 


mona, Val. 


| self-measurement mailed to any address. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type - Writer. 


= _ 


‘Ss! 


= 


HE MECHANICAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

sides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigae, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the mere rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington «embodies the fundamental! 

rinciples upon which alone a successful writ- 

g machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
— gained by being first on the market, 
t to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 

all and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive endbnaees. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT ST., NEAR MARKET S. F. 


HINDERCORNS. 


for Corns, Stops all pain. 
eomfort to the feet. lic. at Druggista. | 


Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINCER TONIC 


| ed 
to the essence of G r in the cure of Cramps, C 
Hang troubles, Use it without delay if 708 
es. se without de 
Bronchitia, Asthma, Weak Lungs. & $1. 


A -DOUBLE-BANK 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN, 


Tn first-class order, for sale at a + bargain, 
by THE BANOROFT OO., 721 ket sireet,. 


To Churches & Sunday-Schools. 


San Francisco 
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PIANOS. | 
— THE — = 
Uldest & Largest Music Store on the | 
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